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ITHIN a few days after 

the publication of _ this 

number of the New Enc- 

LAND MAGAZINE, the Hon- 
ourable Artillery Company of Lon- 
don will visit the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company of 
Massachusetts. The visit will be 
typical of the modern growth of cor- 
dial relations between the United 
States and Great Britain, a growth 
which the two companies have done 
much to promote. It will also inter- 
est students of New England history. 
To them it will mean even more than 
the entrance of the Stars and Stripes 
into Windsor Castle meant to the 
English seven years ago. Memories 
of 1775 will surround the visitors 
as they march past the Bunker Hill 
Monument and through State Street. 


Memories of American valor in the 
Revolutionary War will increase the 
heartiness of the reception to be given 
by descendants of the Revolutionary 
heroes. 

The Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany cannot strictly be considered 
the descendant of the British troops 
that evacuated Boston in 1776. Its 
function was home defence and the 
training of officers, not the subjection 
of rebellious colonies. The principle 
at stake in the Revolution was one 
of government; there was no contest 
between the people of England and 
those of America; and the English of 
later generations have been indebted 
to Americans for the stand that they 
took. Chartered by Henry VIII in 
1537, as the “Maisters and Rulers 
and Cominaltie of the Fraternitie or 
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Guylde of Artillary of Longbowes, 
Crosbowes and Handegonnes,” this 
ancient military body was granted 
license to use and shoot with the 
long-bowes, cross-bowes, and hand- 
guns, both in London and the sub- 
urbs, and all other parts of the realm 
of England, Ireland, Calais and 
Wales. This right was exclusive. 
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No other fraternity or guild could be 
formed in any part of the realm with- 
out this one’s consent. 

The new “Fraternitie,” or, as it 
was afterwards called, the “Artillery 
Company,” grew in influence as 
first 
1588, 


threatened 


the years progressed. Its 
great public service was in 


when England = was 
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Headquarters of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company 


with invasion from Spain. Then 


its members were appointed to 
various commands in the great camp 


at Tilbury, and prepared the citizen 


soldiers to encounter the invaders. 
In recognition of this service its 


members were granted by Queen 
lizabeth the rank of officers in the 
train bands, the organization becom- 
ing in reality a school of military 
was _reaf- 
firmed in 1697 by William III, who 
made membership a necessary quali- 


fication for rank in the train bands, 


instruction. This right 


HALL, BOSTON 


force until the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. 
From this point of view, the Artillery 


and it continued in 


Company gave birth to the modern 
militia of England. 
Noblemen, men of letters and emi- 


nent citizens were found on the 
muster roll. John siilton, the poet, 
joined in 1635. Members of the 


Royal Family joined in 1641, in the 
person of Charles, Prince of Wales, 
who afterwards became Charles II, 
Charles, Duke of Bavaria, and James, 
Duke of York. Prince Rupert 
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joined in 1664, and Sir Christopher 
Wren, the architect of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, in 1669. Samuel Pepys was 
one of the Stewards in 1677. No 
members were admitted from 1644 to 
1657. The company fell into the 
hands of the Cavaliers, although 
many of its members, who were con- 
nected with the train bands of Lon- 
don, gained prominence in the Par- 
liamentary army. Revival came 
under Cromwell, the Protector. In 
1660, with Charles II on the throne, 
the company had regained its prestige 
so far that the Duke of York accepted 
election as “Commander in Chief.” 
rom that day to the present, with 
one short interval, the sovereign or 
heir apparent has held the command, 
practically all of the time as “Captain 
General and Colonel,” first, however, 
being elected a member. 

As the tide of emigration set 
westward, several members of the 
company settled inthe Massachusetts 
colony, making their homes in and 
near Boston. Train bands then ex- 
isted in seven of the fifteen towns. 
They were a greater necessity here 
than they had been in London, for 
the Indians were near _ neighbors. 
The officers of these scattered organ- 
izations, some of them former mem- 
bers of this or other English 
companies, but many of them with no 
military training, felt the need of in- 
struction, and conferences with mag- 
istrates and business men resulted in 
the formation of a central association, 
which in 1637 began meetings for 
drill. Application for a charter was 
made to Governor Winthrop, but re- 
fused, the Governor pointing out 
“how dangerous it might be to erect 
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a standing authority of military men, 
which might easily, in time, over- 
throw the civil power.” The next 
year, however, this fear was dispelled, 
and on March 17, O. S., the charter 
was granted. 

This interesting document consti- 
tuted Robert ~Keayne, Nathaniell 
Duncan, Robert Sedgwick, and 
William Spencer, their associates ani 
successors, “The Millitary Company 
‘of the Massachusetts.” It gave them, 
or the greater number of them, lib- 
erty to choose all their officers, spe- 
cifically providing that their captain 
and lieutenant should be “always 
such as the Court or Council shall al- 
low of,” but agreeing that no officer 
should “be put upon them, but of 
their own choice.” It appointed the 
first Monday in every month, or, 
failing that, the sixth day of the same 
weck, for their meeting and exercise, 
and “to the end that they may not 
be hindered from coming together,” 
ordered that, within fixed territorial 
limits, ‘no other training in the par- 
ticular towns, nor other ordinary 
town meetings,” should take place on 
that day. Their orders “for the better 
managing their military affairs” were 
made subject to approval by “the 
Court or Council.” Liberty was 
given to assemble for military exer- 
cises in any town within the jurisdic- 
tion. 

Keayne, whose name appeared first 
in the charter, and who signed it as 
a Deputy, had joined the London or- 
ganization in 1623, and, emigrating 
in 1635, had suggested the-establish- 
ment of a similar institution in the 
home of his adoption. Sedgwick 
had been connected with an artillery 
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COMMISSION OF MARTIN GAY AS CAPTAIN OF THE ANCIENT AND HONORABLE ARTILLERY 
COMPANY, 1772 





company in London, probably “The twenty-one residents of their own 
Military Garden,” and was captain of | towns and also of Lynn, Salem and 


the train band ia Charlestown. Dun- Watertown, nearly all of whom had 
can was captain of the train band in military experience, and considerably 
Dorchester. Spencer, who had _ more than half of whom were or had 


joined the London company in 1611, been members of the General Court. 
was lieutenant of the train band in ‘They completed the crganization of 
Cambridge. The four men repre- the company, choosing Keayne as its 
sented the four principal towns in the captain. ' 

county. Associated with them were The uniform they adopted is not 
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known. All that can be said on the 
subject is that at that period in New 
England history men at arms wore 
“a steel morion or helmet, without 
a visor, but with check pieces and 
a long scarlet plume, and a cuirass 
and back plate” over “a buff coat.” 
The muskets were large and heavy. 
They were fired by match rope from 
a forquette, or forked rest. The 
captain of “The Military Company” 
carried a leading staif, the lieutenant 
a half-pike, and the sergeants hal- 
berds. The men were armed andl 
equipped as musketeers. 

During the first year of existence 
fifty-seven recruits were admitted, 
but after that they were secured more 
slowly—twenty-one in 1639-40, twen- 
ty-four in 1640-1, and twenty-two in 
1642-3. The seed had been planted, 
and the tree grew, sometimes rapidly, 
sometimes slowly, as if the frosts of 
winter bore severely upon it. Captain 
Keayne outlined the history of the 
first few years. He said in 1653 that 
the “Noble Society” of the Artillery 
Company “hath so farr prospered by 
the blessing of God as to helpe many 
with good experience in the use of 
theire Armes & more exact knowl- 
edge in the Military Art & hath 
beene a nursery to raise up many 
able and well experienced souldiers 
that hath done since good service for 
their country.” <A period of decline 
was in progress when he wrote. 
“My griefe is the more,” he contin- 
ued, “to see this sometime flourishing 
& highly prized Company that when 
the Country grows more populus this 
Company should grow more thin & 
ready to dissolve for want of appear- 
ance but some are weary & theus 
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thinke they have gott experience 
enough so the most begins to neg- 
lect.” He never saw the company 
again in really flourishing condition, 
for he died in 1656 and the revival 
did not begin until 1669. 

In the first century (1638-1737) 952 
names appeared upon the roll. 
Many were those of men who had 
attained or did attain great distinc- 
tion in civil and military life. Zach- 
ariah G. Whitman, for several years 
clerk of the company, wrote in his 
history that “the most distinguished 
and honorable men in the country 
comprised its early members.” 
Among them were two Governors 
and three Deputy Governors of the 
Colony of Massachusetts Bay, three 
Governors of the Province, one 
President of the Colony, twenty-one 
Speakers of the House of Deputies, 
seventy-four Selectmen of Boston, 
twelve “Managers of the Affairs of 
the Town,” and a number of gradu- 
ates of Harvard and of denors to 
Harvard. Keayne himself left by 
will one hundred pounds, and, con- 
ditionally, six hundred and twenty 
pounds more, to the college. Nearly 
all of the officers of the Suffolk, 
Middlesex, Essex and Norfolk Reg- 
iments, upon their organization in 
1644, eight Major Generals of the 
Militia from 1649 to 1686, and six 
commanders of the Boston Regiment 
from its origin to its abolition, were 
or had been members of “The Mili- 
tary Company.” Many members or 
former members served as officers in 
King Philip’s war; twelve went to 
England to fight for the Parliament, 
and two were commissioned by 
Cromwell to raise volunteers in New 
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England for an expedition against 
the Dutch at New Amsterdam. The 
pages of Massachusetts history bris- 
tle with the names of members who 
took part in colonial or provincial 
defence. The organization and sup- 
port of churches, the introduction of 
manufactures, the extension of trade, 
the nurturing of the public schools, 
might also be cited to show the part 
played in civic life by men identified 
with the movement which had at first 





been Even Governor 


rejected. 
Wisthrop’s sons became members as 
they reached maturity. 

Other military organizations were 
formed and died or were reorganized, 
but these two companies, parent and 
child, one in England and one in 


have maintained an 
unbroken existence from that day to 
this. Each has had times of distress. 
As has already been stated, the Eng- 
lish company had a period of sus- 
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Secretary Committee on Reception and Entertainment 
pended animation from 1644 to 1657, 


a time of civil strife. 
were also stopped temporarily by the 


Plague and the 
Great Fire in 
London. The 
Massachusetts 
company held no 
meetings from 
1687 to 1691, 
either because 
Governor Andros 
suppressed them 
or because the 
membership was 
divided by a 
quarrel between 
the churches. In 
1721 the’ Fall 
Field Day parade 
was omitted, a 
smallpox epidem- 
ic having caused 
the General As- 
sembly to “for- 
bid all training 
146 
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Treasurer Committee on Reception and Entertainment 


Boston. In 1775 


Its meetings the Common was occupied by British 
> @ 
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A. SHUMAN 


Chairman Finance Committee. 


troops, and admittance to it for ex- 


ercise and evolu- 
tions was. re- 
fused. 

During the 
Revolutionary 
War no meetings 
were held, the 
members gener- 
ally being active- 
ly engaged in the 
field, where 
many were killed 
or wounded, and 
only fifteen were 
left to resume 
active company 
operations in the 
summer of 1786. 
Later in _ that 
year, however, 
there being an 
“emergency of 
publick affairs,” 
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Chairman of Committee on Hotels and Banquets 


the company volunteered its services 
for the maintenance of law and order. 
Through all these periods the com- 
panies respectively kept their organi- 
zation intact, and they are now the 
oldest military bodies existing in tne 
countries of which they are part. 
The English cotapany was popu- 
larly styled the “Military Glory of the 
Nation” in 1658. It was called the 
“Company of the Artillery Garden” 
by Charles I in 1632, and “our Artil- 
lery Company” by Charles IT in 1681. 
“Honourable” was first applied to it 
in 1685, the title thus received, “Hon- 
ourable Artillery Company,” being 
confirmed by Queen Victoria in 1860. 
sy Royal command it ranks in sen- 
lority the 
regular army of the British Empire, 


immediately following 


and before the militia, yeomanry and 
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volunteer forces. It may be called 
into service whenever militia is em- 
bodied, and may be required to act 
in aid of the civil power; but it is 
the only force which the King can 
call out without the consent of Parlia- 
ment, and therefore may be consid- 
ered “the Sovereign’s body guard.” 
In 1780 it played a conspicuous part 
in the suppression of the Gordon 
Riots, during which it was under 
arms for six days, and helped to 
keep the peace during the trial of 
Lord 1781 it 
England, in 


George Gordon. In 
guarded the Bank of 
1794 helped to maintain tranquillity 
during a trial for high treason, and 
in 1803 prepared to join in resisting 
a threatened invasion by the French. 
In 1848 it was called into service on 
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Chairman of Committee on Press and Printing 
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ARMS OF THE A. & H. A. C. 


account of the intention of the Char- 
tists to proceed to the House of 
Commons, its detail being to occupy 
the Guildhall and to defend South- 
wark bridge, but it was relieved after 
a few hours. It attended Lord Nel- 
son’s funeral in 1806, assisted to lay 
the foundation stone of London 
Bridge in 1825, attended the Corona- 
tions of George IV and William IV, 
acted as a Guard of Honor at the 
opening of the International Exhibi- 
tion in 1863, and on many occasions 
has acted as Guard of Honor to the 
King of England, Queen Victoria, the 
Lord Mayor, and visiting European 
monarchs. 

At the present time the Honourable 
Artillery Company consists of six 
companies of infantry, two batteries 
of horse artillery and a _ veteran 
company. The infantry wears the 
uniform of the Grenadier Guards, 
and the Artillery that of the Royal 
Horse Artillery. In each case, 
however, silver takes the place of 
gold, the former being indicative 
of volunteer service, and the latter 
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of service in the regular army. The 
scarlet coat of the infantry dates 
from 1722. The full Grenadier uni- 
form dates from 1830, when it was 
adopted for both infantry and artil- 
lery, but the uniform of the artillery 
division was changed to blue in 1851. 
No alteration can be made without 
the King’s consent. The number, vf 
members is about eight hundred. Ii 
one of them should be discharged 
against his will, he has the right of 
appeal to the King, through the Sec- 
retary of State, for relief. King Ed- 
ward VII commands the regiment, for 
that is what it really is. The Lieuten- 
ant Colonel commanding is the Eari 
of Denbigh and Desmond, who, as 
a Royal Artillery officer, saw service 
in Egypt and India, taking part in the 
battle of Tel-el-Kebir, and later 
served as A. D. C. to Lord London- 
derry, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Lord Denbigh is a Lord-in-Waiting. 
to the King. In the House of Lords 
he represents the Irish office, 


answering questions and running un- 
important government bills. 
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The 


not long keep its 


Massachusetts company did 
original name. 
Like its English parent, it became the 
“Artillery Company” and then the 
“Honorable — Artillery 
sometimes being called the “Great 
\rtillery.” In 1708, twenty-three 
after the name “Honorable 
\rtillery Company” was first used in 
England, the Artillery sermon in Bos- 
ton was preached before the “Honor- 
Artillery this 


years 


99 


able Company” of 


Company,” 


State. The sermon of 1738 was 
preached before the “Honorable and 
Ancient Artillery Company.” Subse- 
quent sermons were preached before 
the “Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company.” “It therefore,” 
said Rev. Oliver A. Roberts in his his- 
tory, “that at the expiration of 
seventy years, when the Company 
was composed of the foremost men in 
the town, and the successive captains 
for several years had been persons cf 
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SERGT. THOS. CAHILL 
Died May 9, 1903 


For many years the oldest member of A. & H. A.C. 


high civil positions, the title ‘Honor- 
able’ was given by common consent ; 
and at the end of the first century of 
the Company's existence the word 
‘Ancient’ was added, expressive of its 
longevity.” This name has been con- 
firmed by Acts of the Legislature and 
by Acts of Congress. As was the case 
in the Militia Act of 1902, the first 
Militia Act preserved all priv- 
ileges to which the company had 
been entitled. Concerning this Act, 
an interesting story is told in Whit- 
1788 the aid of 
Major General Benjamin Lincoln was 


‘ 


man’s history. In 
‘solicited in framing the first militia 
law of the United States, and when 
the committee had the subject under 
consideration, after he had resigned 
from the Cabinet, he introduced a 
clause to preserve the ancient privi- 
leges and customs of such indepen- 
dent corps as were then created by 
charter cr otherwise. Gen. Blount, 
of Carolina, one of the committee, 
was vehemently opposed to any such 
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stated 
the origin and claims of the Ancient 


clause, when Gen. Lincoln 


and Honorable Artillery. Blount, in 


a passion and with a sneer, ex- 


l 


commands the Ancient and Honor- 





claimed, ‘And, pray, who in h 
able?’ Gen. Lincoln calmly replied, 
‘Your humble servant.’ ” * 

Although the senior military organ- 
ization, the company does not form 
part of the active militia, and is not 
required to go into camp or to qualify 
marksmen. It is responsible to the 


Governor, in this respect being 
like its parent. Reference has already 
the 


rendered in the days of the colony; 


been made to services which it 


it has continued those — services 
through the centuries that have fol- 
lowed. In 1814, when an immediate 
attack upon Boston was expecteci, 
many of its members were absent, 
having been ordered out with the 
militia bodies in which they held com- 
missions, but thirty-one active mem- 
bers holding no commissions in the 
militia, and nine former active mem- 
bers, then exempt by law from mili- 
tary duty, volunteered their services 
under the Captain of that year. Sep- 
tember 10 they were warned to re- 
spond to the first alarm; October 26 
they were called upon for guard duty 
at Faneuil Hall; December 8 the com- 
pany returned to its peace footing. 
At the outbreak of the war with 
Spain, the company its 


Captain (May 2, 1898) “‘to tender its 


instructed 


services to the Commander-in-Chief 
for such military duties as the exigen- 
cies of the public service may in his 
' It has been repre- 


” 


opinion demand 


* Quoted in Lieut. Thomas D. Bradley’s Historical 
Sketch of ‘he Company, 1888. 
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sented by members in every war that 
the colony, province, or nation has 
waged. Soldiers have gone from its 
ranks to command regiments and 
companies. Of its members prior to 
1866 one hundred and _ forty-six 
served in the Civil War, while many 
who could not be mustered on ac- 
count of age or infirmity, or who had 
assumed official duties, had charge of 
raising and equipping volunteer 
forces, caring for the families of men 
at the front, or bringing home sick, 
wounded or dead.* In times of peace 
it has also been prominent. It es- 
corted President Arthur at the cen- 
tennial celebration of the birthday of 
Daniel Webster in 1882, and again, 
by assignment of Gen. Sheridan, 
at the dedication of the Washington 
monument in 1885. It escorted the 
Governor of the Commonwealth to 
camps at Concord in 1859 and 1870. 
It conceived and carried through a 
parade of veteran military organiza- 
tions at the centennial of the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, took part in-funeral ob- 
sequies in New Bedford in honor of 
President Zachary Taylor, escorted 
the city government to lay the corner- 
stone of the Soldiers and Sailors 
monument on Boston Common, par- 
ticipated in the centennial celebra- 
tion of the inauguration of Wash- 
ington as President, and took charge 
of the Liberty Bell when in Bos- 
ton this year. Its Fall Field Day 
parades were originally made in 
Boston and the neighboring towns, 
with rifle practice as part of the 
exercises, but within the last half 
century they have taken the form 
of visits to other states and to 
Canada, Richmond, Baltimore, Wash- 
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ington, Cleveland, Montreal and 
Quebec being among the cities “in- 
vaded.” In this way it has helped 
the growth of fraternal relations 
between the United States and 
Canada and between the north and 
south. 

To-day the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company of Massachu- 
setts—to give it the official title— 
has 700 members, one of whom 
joined in 1850, and several before the 
Civil War. As in its early years, it 
has among them, carrying guns or 
sabres, many officers of the active 
militia—the Commissary General 
and two other members of the Gov- 
ernor’s staff, two colonels command- 
ing regiments, two lieutenant 
colonels, five majors, and a large 
number of captains and lieutenants. 
It also has as members many vet- 
erans of the Civil War, two members 
of the last Congress, three members 
of the present Congress, and many 
well-known professional and business 
men. This record is not by any 
means exceptional. Names of pub- 
lic men have been included in its rolls 
in years gone by, as, for instance, 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, Gen. 
Caleb Cushing, Gen. Nathaniel P. 
Banks, Gen. Benjamin F. Butler, 
Gen. John M. Corse, Gov. Oliver 
Ames, Oliver Holden, the author of 
“Coronation,” and Henry K. Oliver, 
author of “Federal Street.” Boston 
witnessed the curious spectacle of 
Gov. Ames, then a private, commis- 
sioning the officers who had been 
elected on a drum head on the Com- 
mon. There are two _ honorary 


*Roberts’s History of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company. 
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members,—King Edward VII, of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and Hon. 
John D. Long, ex-Governor of the 
Commonwealth, ex-Secretary of the 
Navy. Presidents Monroe and Ar- 
thur were also honorary members. 
At one time members of more than 
twenty years standing were relieved 
of assessments unless they paraded, 
and were classed as “honorary” ; now 
members of more than twenty-five 
years standing are relieved of assess- 
ments unless they parade, but are still 
classed as “active,” the “honorary” 
roll being jealously guarded. The 
company parades in two wings, in- 
fantry and artillery, the infantry car- 
rying rifles and the artillery sabres. 
Each wing is divided into single 
rank companies of 12 or 14 files 
front, with right and left guides. 
The Captain is attended by “flank- 
ers.” Modern tactics are used, the 
change from “Upton” having been 
made seven years ago. The Captain 
this year is Col. Sidney M. Hedges, 
formerly of the First Battalion of 
Light Artillery and later of Gov. 
Brackett’s staff, who commanded 
the company in 1894. - The First 
Lieutenant is Col. William H. Oakes 
of the Fifth Massachusetts Infantry ; 
the Second Lieutenant John D. 
Nichols, who previously served as a 
sergeant and last year carried the 
State color; the Adjutant, Colonel 
Charles K. Darling of the Sixth 
Massachusetts Infantry. The Ser- 
geant-Major is Major George F. 
Quinby of the First Massachusetts 
Heavy Artillery. 

The uniform is chiefly remarkable 
for its non-uniformity, a fact which 
excites surprise in other American or 
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Canadian cities. This has been the 
case for eighty years or more. In 
1738 a scarlet coat, crimson silk 
stockings, and a cocked hat trimmed 
with gold lace, were worn. The red 
coat was changed to a blue one in 
1756, and in 1787 buff waistcoat and 
breeches were adopted. Those were 
the days of clubbed or queued hair, 
and of ruffled shirts. In 1810 the 
uniform had become a chapeau de 
bras with full black plume, blue coat, 
with red facings and white linings, 
white Marseilles waistcoat, small 
clothes of fine white cassimere, white 
stock, gaiters, black velvet knee strap 
with white buckle. Long hair was 
to be braided and turned up and the 
whole to wear powder. 

In 1820 non-uniformity began. 
The company had run _ down. 
Measures to increase the membership 
were imperative. To popularize the 
enlistment of officers of the militia 
they were allowed to wear their mil- 
itia uniforms in the ranks of the 
company. With this radical begin- 
ning, modifications came 
In 1822 members who had not been 
commissioned in the army or militia 
were authorized to wear the uniform 
of their local infantry regiments. 
Every one was obliged to wear a 
chevron of silver lace to denote his 
membership. In 1828 private citi- 
zens joining the company were al- 
lowed to wear, on the anniversary, 
white pantaloons and vest, black 
stock, hat with cockade, and black 
or blue coat. This was changed in 
1871, when members who had held 
army or militia commissions were 
only allowed to wear their own uni- 
forms in the infantry wing, while 


rapidly. 
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black pantaloons, black frock coat 
and chapeau, were designated for the 
artillery wing. This was the way in 
which the company paraded within 
the memory of many of its members 
of to-day, the infantry wing as a bou- 
quet of many colors, the artillery 
wing in citizen’s dress and military 
headgear. A uniform patterned after 
that of the Navy of 1849 was adopted 
for the artillerymen in 1883, and 
was worn for a dozen years. A 
uniform of black coat and trousers, 
with red facings, was adopted in 1890 
for infantrymen who were not enti- 
tled to wear the uniform of another 
corps. 

Members entitled to wear distinc- 
tive uniforms were proud of the 
privilege. Nothing pleased the war 
veteran, the militia officer, or the of- 
ficer of an organization disbanded or 
merged in another, more than to 
wear his own individual uniform in 
the ranks of the company. It was 
felt in 1896, however, that England, 
a military nation, would not under- 
stand this custom, and a uniform 
patterned after that of the United 
States Artillery was adopted for the 
visit which was made at that time. It 
came into general use in the artillery 
wing, although a few of the artillery 
uniforms of 1883 are still worn. Con- 
sequently there appear to-day in the 
ranks uniforms of the styles adopted 
in 1883, 1890 and 1896, in addi- 
tion to the army and militia uniforms 
of to-day and of days gone by. This 
confusion may seem worse confound- 
ed for the next few years, for in 1902 
a new uniform, designed to supersede 
all others save those allowed by the 
express exemption of 1820, was 
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adopted. It is an elaboration of 
that which was worn to London, and 
new members not entitled to any 
other must wear it on parade. In a 
few years part of the variety will dis- 
appear, and there will be in the ranks 
oniy the uniform of 1902 and the uni- 
forms of other organizations which 
members can legally wear. 

The company has been careful to 
adhere very closely to all its old cus- 
toms. In this respect it has been 
more conservative than its parent. 
The Captain still wears the gorget, 
although its use has been discontin- 
ued in London. Commissioned of- 
ficers still carry espontoons and 
sergeants halberds. Originally, the 
English company elected a preacher 
each year to preach a sermon on elec- 
tion day; and after attending church 
the company held a feast, and then 
elected chiefs and officers for the en- 
suing year. The annual election of 
preachers has been abandoned in 
London; the captains of the com- 
pany choose them in Boston. The 
“election of officers” is continued by 
the Boston company. Officers of 
the English company are chosen 
by the Crown. At one time they 
were chosen by the Lord Mayor 
and Court of Aldermen of London. 
Charles I, “being vnwilling that a 
Societie of soe good vse vnto the 
publique and of so much safetie & 
honor to our renowned Citie of Lon- 
don should be dissolved or discontin- 
ued as we are given to vnderstand it 
is in great danger through some 
distractions wch yow have lately 
suffered about the Election of yor 
Captaine,” warned it “not to be has- 
tie to disband but if ye find that ye 
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are molested needlessly or vniustly 
by any then have recourse to vs and 
you shall find such due encourage- 
ment as soe comendable a Societie 
deserves.” Six weeks later he took 
into his own hands the choice of the 
Captain. Charles If and James II 
suspended elections for several years. 
“Wee are well satisfyed of ye Loyalty 
and abilities of ye present officers 
Employed in ye Artillery Company,” 
wrote King Charles in 1681, “and are 
therefore willing, out of Our con- 
cerne, and care, for ye good Govern- 
mt thereof, that noe alteracon or 
change bee made therein, by remov- 
ing any of them out of there Employ- 
mts, or Introducing any others.” 
He allowed the Court of Assistants, 
the governing body, to fill vacancies, 
however, and in 1682 gave it author- 
ity to remove any officer that it saw 
fit. Various changes were made in 
regard to the officers by succeeding 
sovereigns, until in 1842 the choice 
of field officers and adjutant, and in 
1849 the choice of company and sub- 
altern officers, was vested in the 
Crown. 

Friendly relations between the two 
organizations began in 1857, when 
so little was known of each by the 
other that Colonel Marshall P. Wild- 
er, then Captain of the Boston com- 
pany, wrote of the London company 
as “The Royal Artillery.” Communi- 
cation was opened, and _ histories, 
etc., were exchanged. At the ban- 
quet in Faneuil Hall in that year the 
Prince Consort, Captain General 
and Colonel of the Honourable Ar- 
tillery Company, was elected an hon- 
orary member of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company. The 
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interchange of courtesies giadually 
merged into a regular correspond- 
ence between London and Boston, the 
correspondence being supplemented 
by occasional visits of members 
of one company to the military home 
of the other, and by gifts of photo- 
graphs and books. The Prince 
Consort died in 1860, and in 1878 his 
son, the Prince of Wales, who had 
succeeded to the command of the 
Honourable Artillery Company, was 
elected an honorary member of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company, and wrote, through his 
private secretary, that it afforded him 
“great pleasure to join so ancient and 
distinguished a corps.” In 1887 
eleven members of the Boston com- 
pany joined in celebrating the three 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the London company, and were 
given an exceedingly cordial wel- 
come. In 1888 twenty-one mem- 
bers of the London company helped 
the Boston company to celebrate 
its two hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary. They were shown Wash- 
ington, Gettysburg, and West Point, 
and were entertained in and around 
boston. 

These letters and visits were pre- 
liminary to the great exhibition of 
fraternal feeling which took place 
seven years ago. The Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company began 
arrangements in 1895, through a 
committee of which Colonel Hedges 
was chairman, for spending a week 
in London in 1896 as a military 
body, and two weeks upon the Euro- 
pean continent as a group of tourists. 
This it did upon its own initiative, 
not upon the invitation of the Hon- 
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ourable Artillery Company. While 
it thought that its presence in London 
might be recognized by an escort aud 
possibly a banquet, it anticipated 
nothing more. The Honourable 
Artillery Company was unwilling, 
however, to let the occasion pass 
without extending lavish hospitality. 
Meanwhile, the Venezuelan question 
arose, prompting Americans and 
English to ask if it were possible that 
the two countries would engage in 
fratricidal strife. It was still under 
consideration when the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company, 170 
strong, the first American organiz- 
ation ever permitted to enter England 
armed and equipped as a military 
body, reached London. The pres- 
ence of the organization at that time 
assumed unexpected significance. 
The English government assisted in 
welcoming it. Queen Victoria re- 
viewed and entertained it at Windsor 
Castle. “I trust you have had a 
pleasant voyage across and I am glad 
to see you here,” she said to Col. 
Henry Walker, when he and Adju- 
tant Duchesney were presented to her. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales 
(now King and Queen) reviewed and 
entertained it at Marlborough House. 
A sham fight and review of English 
troops at Aldershot, a collation at the 
Officers Club, provided by order of 
the Secretary of State for War, a 
dinner at the Royal Artillery Mess, 
Woolwich, a review of the Honour- 
able Artillery Company and a dinner 
which that company gave also formed 
part of the entertainment. Taken as 
a whole, the reception by government 
and people was one seldom given to 
any but European crowned heads. 
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Naturally the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company has been 
anxious to repay, in its distinctly 
American fashion, the hospitality thus 
showered upon it. ‘ In 1898 it invited 
the Honourable Artillery Company 
to visit Boston in 1900. The invita- 
tion was accepted, with the “hope 
that these interchanges of visits and 
social amenities may be abundantly 
fruitful in cementing for all time the 
British and American people in the 
bonds of concord and happiness.” 
Arrangements were made for enter- 
taining the English soldiers in Bos- 
ton and for showing them other parts 
of the country; but early in 1900 the 
visit was postponed “in view of the 
war in South Africa, the number of 
members of the Battery and Infantry 
proceeding to the front, and the prob- 
ability that the regiment may be fur- 
ther called upon for duty.” Sept. 6, 
1901, the invitation was renewed, and 
was accepted for the fall of 1903, 
with the proviso that the absence 
from England must not exceed thirty- 
one days. 

The visiting members of the Hon- 
ourable Artillery Company will 
number about 175, and will represent 
both artillery and infantry. They 
expect to reach Boston upon the 
steamship “Mayflower” of the Do- 
minion Line on Friday, October 2, 
and to remain in America until 
Thursday, October 15. From the 
wharf in Charlestown they will be 
escorted past the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment to their hotels in the city by the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company and a brilliant escort of 
Massachusetts militia, several organ- 
izations having already tendered their 
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services. Upon the evening after 
their arrival the Ancient and Hon- 
orable Artillery Company will wel- 
come them to its military home 
in Faneuil Hall, and make their 
acquaintance individually. Saturday, 
October 3, the two companies will 
visit Providence as the guests of the 
First Light Infantry of that city. 
Sunday, October 4, a church parade 
will take place in the afternoon under 
the auspices of a committee of 100 
British residents, the service being at 
Trinity Church. Monday, October 5, 
the two hundred and sixty-sixth Fall 
Field Day of the Boston company, a 
parade and a harbor excursion will 
be followed by a reception in Horti- 
cultural Hall and a banquet in 
Symphony Hall; the banquet to be 
one which will be memorable in the 
military history of the country. 
Tuesday, October 6, a delegation of 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company will take the Honourable 
Artillery Company on a week’s tour 
of sight seeing, including visits to the 
following places: West Point, where 
a review of the Cadet Battalion will 
be tendered; New York, where the 
Old Guard will give a banquet and 
show other courtesies; Washington, 
where President Roosevelt will re- 
ceive the soldiers of the King: 
Niagara Falls; Montreal, where a 
trip over the Lachine 
a luncheon given by the city, 
carriage drives and an _ evening 
“smoker” will probably be the attrac- 
tions. Returning to Boston late on 
Tuesday evening, the Honourable Ar- 
tillery Company will be entertained 
at the Country Club, Brookline, by 
the Victorian Club, on Wednesday, 
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October 14, and will give a farewell 
banquet at the Hotel Somerset that 
evening. 

In outlining arrangements for re- 
ception and entertainment the inten- 
tion has been to show the Englishmen 
both what it was felt that they would 
desire to see, and what Americans 
would wish them to see. Care at the 
same time has been taken to allow 
opportunities for individual sight see- 
ing and_ entertaining. Courtesies 
have been extended generously. 
President Roosevelt, while unable to 
come to Boston to attend either of the 
banquets, has offered to assist in any 
other way that he can. The State and 
Treasury Departments have co-oper- 
ated in extending courtesies at the 
Custom House. The War Depart- 
ment, in addition to tendering a re- 
view of the Cadet Battalion and 
promising a cavalry escort in Wash- 
ington, has arranged that the twen- 
tieth century “Mayflower” shall be 
saluted by the forts upon entering the 
harbor. At the time of writing 
strong hope is ielt by the Committee 
of Arrangements, of which Colonel 
Hedges is Chairman, that American 
and British war ships will take part in 
the reception. Cities, military or- 
ganizations, societies, business 
houses, all have joined in extending 
a welcoming hand, the invitations 
they gave being much more numer- 
ous than could possibly be accepted. 
They point to the response of the 
people of America to King Edward’s 
welcome, when Prince of Wales, to 
the Boston company at Marlborough 
House, “We have not received you 
as foreigners, but as those who are 
belonging to ourselves.” 











Uncle Jacob 


By Elliot Walker 


HE elements of concord 

had once more settled 

upon the house of Cob- 

bins. Not that dispute or 
argument or misunderstanding had 
ever prevailed during the long mat- 
rimonial career of Reuben and 
Sarah, for they had always borne 
each other’s burdens and _ shared 
each other’s joys in a highly com- 
mendable manner, as their neigh- 
bors could testify. Only, as the 
bald pate of the husband became 
balder over the worry of declining 
years and fortune, and the gray 
knob at the back of Sarah’s head 
took less and less time to twist, did 
they arrive at a sad and simultaneous 
conclusion—“things had not come out 
as they had expected.” 

It began with an almost imper- 
ceptible chill and terminated in a 
screech of hot condemnation on the 
part of Sarah, and an equally warm 
burst of wrath from Reuben, some- 
what sulphurous, alas! albeit he 
was sitting on the refrigerator in 
the milk room—a cool, pure and 
peaceful spot, entirely unsuited for 
the breaking out of pent-up feeling. 
Not to drag forth for public con- 
tumely the details of that disastrous 
five-minute conversation, it may be 
summarized as loud, bitter and re- 
criminating, with these parting in- 
sults—“that Reuben wa’n’t no man- 
ager, anyhow, and it was all his 
fault if the farm couldn’t give ’em a 


decent livin’,” and “that Sarah Cob- 
bins would ’poverish any man, giv- 
in’ good food to tramps an’ bein’ a 
wasteful, uneconermizin’ woman.” 

Evil lies, these, and they both 
knew it, but parted with that sullen 
obstinacy characteristic of those 
whose tongues have wronged their 
hearts, but will take no step toward 
conciliation. Reuben stormed to 
the barn with irate mutterings. 
Sarah to the attic to noisily drag 
about the heaviest articles her thin 
hands could displace, pausing, when 
exhausted, to sit on her dingy wed- 
ding trunk and weep. 

Ten days crept along with a polite 
acidity of only necessary questions 
and replies, and their eyes scarcely 
met. The atmosphere was extreme- 
ly uncomfortable. Both slaved be- 
yond their strength, with sealed, 
determined lips, and wondered dim- 
ly if this state was to always endure. 
Indeed it might have but for a turn 
of fortune’s wheel. 

They had lately heard rumors of 
a queer old man, stopping at the 
village tavern, a mile from their 
farm. Nothing very definite in this, 
but interesting as a bit of news, for 
he had declared an intention of abid- 
ing at Ashford indefinitely, if a sat- 
isfactory place could be found well 
away from the straggle of buildings 
constituting the mart of the country 
hamlet. Beyond this, reticence 
marked his speech, but he was re- 
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ported to be of prosperous mien, 
and given to strolling, uninvited, 
over people’s premises, with an eye 
to settling himself, could he find 
congenial surroundings and make ar- 
rangements. As yet he was still at 
the tavern, although some advan- 
tageous offers had been held forth 
by sundry farmers not averse to 
making themselves uncomfortable 
for the sake of hospitality and, inci- 
dentally, board money. However, 
this did not appeal to the 'Cobbins, 
except to excite curiosity as to his 
probable settlement. No one would 
care to live under their roof, espe- 
cially with the present unhappy con- 
ditions. 

So, one warm July morning, Sa- 
rah, repairing to the hen house with 
a pan of scraps, was much surprised 
and a trifle irritated to observe a 
rotund figure standing in rapt con- 
templation of the unattractive 
meadow which lay unevenly behind 
her domicile. Mrs. Cobbins’ nerves 
being at the breaking point, it was 
a relief to call sharply: “Hey! No 
trespassin’ on this prop’ty!” 

The stranger turned, lifted his 
wide brimmed straw hat, bowed 
most profoundly and advanced with 
a beaming smile. 

“It’s thet old feller we’ve heard 
of,” thought Sarah, softening at 
sight of the benign countenance. 
“My! he’s quite a gentleman, ain’t 
he?” 

“Madam,” observed the intruder, 
“it is the place.” 

“What place?” returned Mrs. 
Cobbins with severity, deeming the 
remark unintelligent. 

“The place I select,” said the old 
man calmly. “This afternoon I will 
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come with my trunks. They are at 
the inn. Ten dollars I will pay by 
the week in advance. My needs are 
few. I ama simple man. A small 
room, a bed, a bit of bread and much 
milk. It is a bargain? Yes?” 

Sarah dropped the pan of scraps, 
staring, with an open mouth and 
distended orbs. 


“You come!” she gasped. “I'll 
take yer. Yes, sir!” 
A minute later she was crying 


hard in the kitchen, watching with 
flooded eyes the still active form 
marching down the road. 

“Ten dollars a week! Oh, Lordy! 
Lordy! An’ us a skinnin’ along on 
nothin’ for ever so long. He kin 
have the spare room. [I'll fix it up 
nice for him—an’ what he don’t 
want I can’t git—thet’s all. Ten 
dollars a week!” 

Still sobbing with joy, she ran 
out and across the garden to the 
onion patch, where Reuben, on his 
knees, toiled painfully in the sun’s 
broil, a martyr to the fact that every 
tiny weed counted now. He turned 
a perspiring, angry brow at the 
sound of footsteps. “What ails 
ye?” he rasped, a little frightened at 
the working features, and rose, rub- 
bing his stiffened spine. 

It took but a moment for the re- 
lation of the glad tidings. The 
man’s worn face shone like a boy’s, 
with a quick smiling relief, and he 
put out his bared, dirty arms. 

“Sarah!” he whispered, “thar 
won’t no one see us. Let’s start in 
fresh. Here! Funny how them 
blamed onions make a feller’s eyes 
smart. Thar! run along now. I 
mustn’t be a huggin’ ye right in 
plain sight of the road. Besides, 
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ter finish weedin’ this 


I’ve got 
row.” 


Never before did Sarah Cobbins 
labor as during that forenoon, and 
when her boarder arrived, rattling 
up in a job-wagon, with two great 
trunks, a bag and a violin case, she 
had no apology to offer for the 
clean, comfortable chamber to 
which he was ushered. 

“Supper at six!” was her smart 
announcement, as she swept down 
the creaky stairs, adding to herself: 
“If he ain’t made the most comfort- 
able man in Ashford, ’twon’t be no 
fault of mine.” 

Mildness personified was the el- 
derly personage, who settled him- 
self complacently at the Cobbins’ 
table. A profusion of snowy hair 
crowned a broad head, and reflect- 
ive eyes of a light and gentle blue, 
peered from behind spectacles of un- 
usual size. His beard, long, wavy 
and patriarchal, fell upon an ample 
chest; his soft, fat, white hand, 
stroked a prominent nose of curving 
contour, and he greeted Reuben 
with a paternal air and as though 
he had known him long. Mr. Cob- 
bins, who was “slicked up” for the 
occasion, made obeisance in some 
embarrassment and sat down. 

“We ain’t never hed a boarder 
afore,” he announced. “You must 
make yerself ter hum. Mr.—er-- 
my wife didn’t git yer name. What’ll 
I call yer?” 

“Uncle Jacob, if it pleases you,” 
returned the stranger pleasantly, 
taking a huge swallow of milk. 

“Oh! yes, that’ll be quite fam’ly like. 
We'll be glad ter. But yer last name?” 

“Schmitzenhausen,” affably re- 
plied the newcomer. 
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Sarah suddenly spilled the tea she 
was pouring, looked down and 
rubbed the spot with her napkin. 

“IT guess ‘Uncle Jacob’ will do,” 
murmured Reuben faintly, and a 
long pause followed. 

“No children?” inquired the 
boarder at last, sipping his milk. 

Cobbins shook his head. “We 
hed a little one, but lost it,” he re- 
plied. 

The guest gazed at them sympa- 
thetically. “Ach!” he croaked and 
bit a crust of toast with a rasping 
crunch. 

Finally he pushed back his chair. 
“Excellent, the milk and toasted 
bread,” he smiled. “I shall stay, 
with your permission, a year. I 
pay in advance; fifty-two weeks, 
my friend, five hundred and twenty 
—yes, here!” 

He pulled a fat wallet from a 
pocket and counted out a number 
of bills, passed them across to the 
amazed Reuben and rose with a 
gracious bow. The farmer’s knees 
fairly shook the table. His wife 
turned pale. 

“No! no!” cried Cobbins, “I—I 
can’t—it’s robbin’ yer. ’Tain’t fair, 
nor no way ter do bizness.” 

“Tut! tut!” said Uncle Jacob 
softly. . “It is my way. I ama sim- 
ple man, old and forgetful. I wish 
not to have trifles on my mind. At 
your convenience a receipt.” He 
dismissed all protests with negative 
gestures, and went out, filling a 
great meerschaum pipe. 


“What’ll I do, Sarah?” asked 
Reuben tremulously. 
“Take it. It’s the Lord’s will,” 


replied Mrs. Cobbins piously. “If 
he dies on us, we'll bury him decent. 
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Fix things up an’ get goin’ ag’in, 
an’—an’—I need a new dress an’ a 
bunnit, Reuben.” 

Back in the meadow where Uncle 
Jacob had been discovered, lay a de- 
pression damp even in midsummer, 
and quite a pond in the spring time 
when the wash from the little hills 
beyond flowed down their rutted 
sides. “The Puddle,’ as Sarah 
dubbed this rank, wet spot _be- 
hind the house, was an eyesore to 
her cleanly spirit, with its dirty, 
yellow bed and bordering growth of 
weeds and swamp grass. Long had 
Reuben intended to fill up this 
nuisance, but it proved one of the 
things he didn’t “get to.” 

One night, a month after the ad- 
vent of Uncle Jacob, Sarah made a 
complaint. “Reuben,” she said, 
“since thet last rain, seems ter me 
them frogs an’ toads hold reg’lar 
singin’ schools in thet pesky puddle. 
It’s wuss than the airly season.” 

“TI was goin’ to fill the thing up, 
but Uncle Jacob says ‘No,’” replied 
her spouse sleepily. “He’s allus 
ketchin’ bugs an’ flies an’ feedin’ the 


toads. I believe the critters know 
him.” 

“Wal, if it amuses him, I kin 
stand it. Did ye ever see sech a 


dear ez he is, Reuben? Not a mite 
of trouble, an’ allus smilin’. ’Pears 
sort of childish et times, but pretty 
smart fer his years. If thar’s a foot 
of ground within three mile he ain’t 
tramped, I’d like ter know it. Clean 
over ter the swamp he goes an’ gits 
things in his bag.” 

“Go ter sleep,” grunted Mr. Cob- 
bins. “Yes, Uncle Jacob’s a nice 
old feller if he don’t never say much 
in thet queer way of his’n. He ain’t 
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Won- 


what I call a sociable man. 
der what he’s wuth?” 

Three days later, Reuben strode 
excitedly into the kitchen. 

“What d’yer think?” he ex- 
claimed. “Uncle Jacob’s got more’n 
a hundred frogs an’ toads in The 
Puddle. He’s be’n collectin’ an’ 
fattenin’ of ’em ever sence he come, 
an’ now, ter beat all ef he ain’t 
ketched two big black snakes which 
hes’ got in a box ter eat ’em up.” 

Sarah sat down and exploded 
with mirth. “What’ll he do next?” 
she cried. “Fust ’twas bugs an’ 
flies, then toads an’ now snakes. 
Feedin’ one inter another! He’s 
cracked, surely.” 

“An’ when the toads is all e’t, 
he’s goin’ ter kill the snakes an’ 
stuff ’em for curiosities,” went on 
Reuben. “Wal, let the old man be, 
he seems mighty pleased.” 

In due time the reptiles were exe- 
cuted and nicely mounted, and 
Uncle Jacob began a collection of 
spiders; then autumn leaves; and 
as the weather grew cold, an- 
nounced that he was going away for 
the winter. The Cobbins stag- 
gered at this proclamation. They 
had expended more than half the 
deposit. 

“T’ll hev ter 
Reuben disconsolately. 
yer money.” 

“Not mine,” assured Uncle Jacob, 
gesturing politely, “I keep my room. 
That is enough. In April I return. 
The money is paid. Pish! Non- 
sense!” 

He was immovable and the grate- 
ful pair accepted his decision in a 
pathos of relief. 

“You gen’rous man! 


ye,” said 
“T’ve used 


owe 


We'll make 











it up ter ye some way,” snuffled 
Sarah, quite overcome. 

“By Gol!” was all Reuben could 
say. 

Early in November their friend 
departed, baggage and all. And 
not until the first of May did he 
reappear for a cordial welcome, and 
immediately began his tramps. 

“Thar’s a couple of men askin’ 
fer yer, Reuben,” said Sarah, hur- 
rying out to the garden. “Nice 
dressed gents ez I ever see.” 

Her husband, baking in the June 
sun, was glad of an interruption and 
stalked up to the cool of the piazza, 
wondering who his callers could be. 
He did not return to his work that 
afternoon, but talked long and 
earnestly with his wife in the sitting 
room after the visitors had gone. 

“Uncle Jacob,” he said, after his 
boarder had finished his bread and 
milk, having returned later than 
usual, “I’ve somethin’ ter say ter 
ye. Come out by the shed.” 

The old fellow listened placidly, 
puffing at his pipe. 

“It is well,” he remarked after 
Cobbins had ceased speaking. “My 
good friend, I should certainly sell. 
To me it makes no difference. ‘I 
think I should go in July. Did you 
name a price?” 

“No, I didn’t. I had ter figger 
things up. It’s clear prop’ty sech 
as it is. Thar’s’ the house an’ barn 
an’ medder an’ pasture land an’ the 
wood lots an’ half the mount’in. I 
couldn’t fix no sum. If ’twas im- 
proved, mebbe five thousand dollars 
would be its wuth. Would ye dare 
ask ’em thet?” 

“Ach! Ten thousand, my friend. 
My good father told me this: ‘Jacob, 
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if a thing is worth so much to you, 
it is worth twice that to those who 


wish to buy. Always ask double, 
and stick,’ said my good father in 
the Germany, long ago.” 

“You're crazy,” grinned Reuben. 
“IT couldn’t get a cent over four 
thousand dollars ez it stands.” 

“Ask of them what I say. It is 
a good property. Now, look! If 
my advice you follow and follow 
well, I am so sure of my maxim as 
this: You get that sum—you give to 
me five hundred and twenty dollars 
—what I have paid you. You do 
not get that much, you pay me 
nothing. Ha! it is a chance for the 
old man. Hem! My commission 
for this excellent advice. See?” 

He rubbed his fat hands and 
chuckled mirthfully. 

“It’s ridiculous, but I swan I'll 
try the bluff ter please ye,—jest fer 
yer goodness. They’re comin’ ag’in 
termorrer. I ain’t so perticler about 
sellin’, anyway, an’ I'll mebbe git a 
deal more fer stickin’ on a big fig- 
ger. Come, let’s go in.” 

“One word,” said Uncle Jacob, 


solemnly. “We will not tell the 
good lady.” 
“All right,” assented Reuben. 


“Tt’ll be jest atween us.” 

The next morning Uncle Jacob 
was off betimes, and did not turn 
up until night, but this was nothing 
unusual. The Cobbins met him 
with beams of welcome. “I’m ter 
git nine thousand, four hundred and 
eighty dollars fer the place,” said 
Reuben loudly, with a wink. “They 
give me a thousand down ter bind 
it. When ev’rything’s settled me 
and wife is goin’ ter Californy ter 
visit my brother an’ p’raps stay 
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thar’. Can’t tell. Bein’ so set up, 
we ain’t decided on nothin’. Say, 
thar’s a leetle package in yer room, 
Uncle Jacob. A feller left it for 
ye. What! Ye think ye’ll leave 
this week. Wal! it'll be hard sayin’ 
‘Good-bye.’ But mebbe ’twon’t be 
so comfortable fer ye with them 
folks comin’ an’ goin’. We'll never 
fergit ye, never.” 


A year later, Reuben Cobbins, 
thriving upon the Pacific slope, 
picked up an Eastern paper. A 
familiar name caught his eye and 
he read with amazement: 
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“The Ashford ochre beds, now splen- 
didly developed, have been bought by a 
syndicate for one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. This fine property was discovered 
by Professor Jacob Schmitzenhausen, the 
expert, and the price paid to the original 
owner is said to have been ten thousand 
dollars.” 


“Here, Sarah!” yelled Reuben. 
“Read thet!” 

Sarah read it blankly. “Thet’s 
wrong,” said she. “You told me 
you got nine thousand, four hundred 
and eighty dollars.” 

“Thet’s all I did git,” returned 
her husband, loyally. 





The Pole in the Land of the Puritan 


By Edward Kirk Titus 


ce 


T’S about time that the Irish and 
the French and the Yankees 
lined up against these Poland- 
ers.” 

So spoke an Irish-American leader 
in Western Massachusetts, suggesting 
the interest and uneasiness awakened 
in the Connecticut river valley by the 
rapidly increasing Polish colony. 
Alien in thought, grotesque in man- 
ner of life, the thrifty and laborious 
Pole is a conspicuous figure in this old 
Puritan community, and his prospec- 
tive effect upon social and political 
conditions is the subject of solicitous 
inquiry. Slow to learn even simple 
English, unable to express in our 


tongue any abstract ideas, one can 
only conjecture his inner life and 
mental attitude. His part in the 
drama of conflicting races has thus a 
silent, pantomimic effect. It is not 
lacking in sinister suggestion. 

In the smiling country along the 
Connecticut river and included with- 
in Massachusetts, there was three de- 
cades ago possibly the most distinc- 
tive survival of early New England 
Puritan life. The first Poles came in 
the early eighties ; many of them were 
attracted by glowing reports of re- 
turning Jews, who told of a land of 
boundless freedom and countless dol- 
lars. Soon the descendants of the 
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Pynchons and the Chapins were mar- 
velling at the expressionless Slavic 
faces, which looked as if flattened 
against a board at birth; at stunted 
figures that bespoke grinding toil; at 
the masculine forms of the women, that 
told of field-work beside brother and 
husband and domestic animal. To- 
day the Polish tide, swelled by con- 
tinuous immigration and __ prolific 
births, is steadily rising in this old 
Yankee community. The Massachu- 
setts section of the valley is the home 
of twelve to fifteen thousand of these 
aliens. The change is particularly 
striking in little farming towns. 

You can find colonial dwellings 
whose ample halls suggest the broad- 
ening atmosphere of the English coun- 
try home, whose traces of Greek 
architecture hint at an outlook into 
finer and more spiritual aspects of life, 
that are to-day Polish boarding-houses, 
with beds rented at twenty-five cents 
a week. Walls that once heard the 
agonizing prayer of some Puritan 
Ebenezer or Nehemiah to his aloof 
and angry God, now ring with Polish 
revels. Here sounds the phraseless 
and tuneless strain of the fiddle and 
two-string cello, while Wojciech 
Krzystyniak, having paid his dime, is 
dancing with the bride, puffing in her 
face the cheap cigar given as premium 
with his blushing partner; and in the 
background are lurking the disap- 
pointed rivals whose vengeful pur- 
pose will provide the usual dénoue- 
ment for the morning’s police court. 

Chicopee is the Slavic capital of the 
valley—an old Yankee town that once 
worked and slept at command of the 
Congregational church bell—now a 
cotton manufacturing city cosmopoli- 
tan in origin and one-third Polish. 
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Yankees, Irishmen and Frenchmen 
have in turn tended the looms, but 
to-day the Poles crowd the mills. In 
one school where once only Yankee 
children were learning the three Rs, 
now all but four attendants are of 
foreign parentage, mostly of Polish 
origin. In quarters once American, 
later Irish or French, the overflowing 
Polish tenements suggest the New 
York East Side, and their resistless 
spread alarms the remnant of the 
Puritan community. With the rise of 
this obliterating tide, amusement at 
outlandish customs begins to give way 
to solicitude for social and economic 
results. In Indian Orchard the other 
day, a hundred men, women and 
children struck because two inoffensive 
looking Poles had been given work. 
In Sunderland where several dwell- 
ings associated with old village fam- 
ilies have been acquired by these 
aliens, the leading men have agreed 
upon a plan of campaign to keep the 
old houses out of their hands. 

In forecasting the future of the 
Pole in the land of the Puritan, re- 
member that although the two race 
types seem antipodal, the former pos- 
sesses in marked degree physical en- 
durance, industry, frugality—dqualities 
very largely contributory to the mate- 
rial success of the latter in his original 
role as pioneer. Pinching economy 
and tireless industry make the Pole’s 
slouchy figure and brutish face famil- 
iar at the savings bank, and although 
he may look like a tramp, he can draw 
from his greasy pocket a bankbook 
showing a fat deposit. Unmarried 
men live on a dollar a week. They 
hang about the butchers’ shops like 
hungry dogs, and eagerly snap at 
some dusty or tainted neck or flank 
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offered for two or three cents a 
pound. Properly tagged for identifi- 
cation, this acquisition is thrown with 
pieces belonging to other boarders in- 
to the common pot on the boarding- 
house stove. On such meat, with 
milk, coffee, rye bread, and a bowl of 
grease for butter, the Pole thrives, and 
his round cheeks contrast with the 
hatchet face of the Yankee who 
bought the best cuts of beef. The his- 
tory of Wawrzeniec Gwozdz is typical. 
He saved in three years $450 from his 
twenty dollars a month and board as 
farm laborer. Meanwhile his fiancée 
had accumulated $350 from her three 
dollars and a half a week as house- 
maid. The two little hoards bought a 
run-down farm that no American 
would cultivate. Wawrzeniec toils 
from starlight to starlight, and is now 
planning to get a barn for a hundred 
dollars by hewing out the timbers by 
hand. As domestic, his wife’s slash- 
ing industry rapidly transferred china 
from the dining-room to the dump- 
heap; but since marriage her physical 
exuberance has found vent in wielding 
the hoe. Week-days both summer 
and winter she and the children will 
go barefoot. In a decade, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gwozdz will be as prosperous as 
their Yankee neighbors. Either as 
farm hand or land owner, the Pole dis- 
plays industry that adds greatly to the 
production of the valley. Help is very 
scarce, and but for him the farms 
could hardly be tilled. 

In the mill towns he is of equal 
economic service. Had it not been for 
him, the cotton industry of this sec- 
tion had probably gone south for 
cheap labor and long hours. The Pole 
came at a time when the Irishman and 
the Frenchman were becoming discon- 
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tented. Cheerfully he accepts their 
leavings, never strikes, and saves 
money where they ran into debt. 

Lacking the mental acuteness of 
the Yankee, the Pole might not sur- 
vive in strenuous economic competi- 
tion, although at present he is under- 
selling him in the markets for farm 
produce. But agriculture no longer 
appeals to the imagination of the 
young New Englander, who shows 
little disposition to contest the Pole’s 
acquisition of farm land. It is not 
unlikely that in twenty-five years he 
will be the principal land owner of the 
valley. Preferring the railroad towns, 
he still occasionally goes back into the 
hills, and may yet solve the abandoned 
farm problem. 

More than half of the Poles come 
here to accumulate a little money to 
pay debts or buy land at home, and 
return thinking their little hoard will 
go farther there. Stanislaus Czelins- 
niak, who returned to Poland the 
other day, exulted over his draft for 
$1,500. ‘No work no more,” he 
shouted. This coming and going 
greatly hinders Americanization, as 
the progress of the colony is slow 
when at any given time every other 
man is a raw recruit. 

The prospective effect of this mi- 
gration upon social and political con- 
ditions is a serious problem. As the 
Pole can read and write in his own 
tongue, no educational test will ever 
shut him out. Superficially he be- 
comes after a few years somewhat 
Americanized. He wears American 
coats and collars, though cleanliness 
he still regards as finical. He imi- 
tates American farming methods, goes 
into the grocery or undertaking busi- 
ness, starts co-operative bakeries, and 
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forms labor unions. He is less and 
less frequently gulled by some plausi- 
ble promoter of his own race, who 
tells him he can acquire a tenement 
only through influence, and collects 
twenty-five dollars for his services as 
intermediary with the heartless land- 
lord. When the young people marry, 
they are less likely to keep potatoes in 
the bed, and one room will probably 
be considered inadequate for all fam- 
ily purposes. But unfortunately the 
Pole neither grasps nor accepts the 
fundamental principles of American 
citizenship. 

Commercially he is regarded with 
respect, for he pays his debts. It is 
safe to lend him money. In this he 
seems to be governed by his old- 
world experience, where debt collec- 
tion was merciless. Regarding Yan- 
kees and Irishmen as a ruling class 
and fearing lest they crush him, he 
almost never steals money from them. 
He takes the bolts and nuts from the 
mill machines, for in his childishness 
he supposes this will never be noticed. 
But the Polish quarters are in con- 
stant turmoil over his thefts from his 
compatriots whom he does not fear, 
many of whom in distrust of banks 
keep money in trunks and bureau 
drawers. The Pole has little sense of 
responsibility, and leaves work with- 
out notice. In all this his conformity 
to commercial morality appears to be 
regulated only by his fears, which are 
intensified by his ignorance. Should 
he awake to the possibilities open to 
dishonesty, he might not be so wel- 
come at the grocery store. 

Sympathy with his down-trodden 
country is universal in America, and 
hence the figure of the Pole is not 
without romantic suggestion. He still 
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hopes for a free and reunited Poland. 
His race experience has given him a 
certain crude love for liberty. The 
schism in the American Polish church 
shows traces of this feeling, as the in- 
dependent priests perform the offices 
of the Roman clergy without author- 
ity from the hierarchy, and the church 
property is vested in the congregation 
instead of in a bishop of another race. 
The Pole cherishes as essential to 
freedom the privilege of committing 
numerous acts of petty violence. 
When Martin Van Buren invites 
Thomas Jefferson—it should be ex- 
plained that a mill overseer, tired of 
the consonant bristling names of his 
Polish help, renamed them after the 
presidents—when Martin Van Buren 
invites Thomas Jefferson to his 
daughter’s wedding, and Thomas 
quarrels with Grover Cleveland, the 
fiddler, for playing the wrong tune, 
Thomas feels that freedom involves 
the right to punch Grover in the head. 
No disgrace attaches to arrest, and 
the Pole who has no police court rec- 
ord is regarded as lacking in spirit. 

Although he no longer walks in the 
middle of the street, as did the pio- 
neers of the migration who dared not 
venture upon the sidewalk, he yet re- 
tains much of his old-world fear of 
authority. But he lacks imagination, 
and authority must wear visible sym- 
bols. Should the Governor or Presi- 
dent appear in Chicopee and suggest 
to Wenceslas Oszajca that he display 
less exuberance of spirits, he would 
only bawl the louder. But when 
Michael Moriarty, clothed in all the 
majesty of blue coat, brass buttons, 
and swinging club, says “Be aisy 
now,’ Wenceslas becomes “aisy” at 
once. 
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Politically the Pole is as yet indif- 
ferent and hence harmless. To him the 
dollar is all, and so far he sees no 
money in politics. A naturalization 
club was organized several years ago 
in Chicopee, but only about thirty 
Poles have taken out papers. It is 
unlikely that the Pole would object to 
selling his vote; and a community in 
which he is strong numerically, unless 
protected by an efficient public senti- 
ment, could easily be made by an Ad- 
dicks into a second Delaware. 

Although he has taken little advan- 
tage of certain opportunities for dis- 
honesty eagerly grasped by other 
races, he has his tricks and strata- 
gems; but they are childishly trans- 
parent. In taking his money to the 
savings bank, he often inserts a few 
ones or twos in packages supposed to 
be all five dollar bills, hoping the clerk 
will count each bill as a five. When 
he goes for his beer, of which he 
drinks copiously, he often offers a pail 
several times too large, hoping the 
bartender through mistake will give 
him more than he pays for. His 
density appears in business transac- 
tions. Roman Sibisky, a_ veritable 
Napoleon of finance in the colony, 
made three thousand dollars two years 
ago by a lucky speculation in onions. 
The next season all his neighbors sup- 
posed money could be made that way 
every year, and laid in large stocks of 
the vegetable. But most of their 
hoards bought at sixty cents a bushel 
were thrown upon the ground for lack 
of demand at any price. 

There are Poles and Poles; the 
Russian is superior to the Austrian; 
the farmer gains faster than the mill- 
hand. The race is badly misrepre- 
sented by the Western Massachusetts 
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colony, which is drawn from low 
social strata of fatherland life. Tak- 
ing the average Connecticut valley 
Pole, judging by his small trickeries 
and falsehoods, assuming that he 
learns the possibilites open to dishon- 
esty and the means by which punish- 
ment is ordinarily evaded, one must 
pronounce him capable of very consid- 
erable commercial and political trick- 
ery. But his density may save him. 
He is too slow, his stratagems too 
childish to outwit the Yankee or the 
Irish-American. The Pole of to-day is 
said to be superior to the Irishman of 
fifty years ago. But his development 
can not possibly follow the rapid prog- 
ress of the Celt. The single obstacle 
of language is too great. Night 
schools are doing something for him, 
but his progress educationally is slow. 

The real problem lies with the chil- 
dren in the schools, who show much 
promise. They will inherit strong 
bodies, courage, industry, thrift, en- 
durance, and will gain some degree of 
mental acuteness, thus acquiring the 
qualities most largely contributory to 
the material success won by the Puri- 
tan as pioneer. They will be of great 
economic service, will till the farms 
and tend the looms that the Yankees 
have left. But when one thinks of the 
formalism of their religion, of their 
crowded homes and promiscuous life, 
of the lack of moral sense on the part 
of parents, one sees little hope for a 
helpful social or political influence. 
In spite of many faults, the Puritan 
hitched his wagon to a star, but the 
Pole sees more pulling power in a 
bankbook, and his mind is fixed on 
things of the earth, earthy. But of 
course there is always hope for a third 
generation. 
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By Augusta W. Kellogg 


HE Boston Athenzum has, 


been 


all 


from its 


closely identified 


inception, 
with 


that is best in the history of 


It 
remotely, the re- 
sult of an under- 
taking by Phine- 


is, 


the city. 






the Francis and 
Munroe, to make what advantageous 
arrangement they could for its future. 
Fortunately, they succeeded in enlist- 
ing for the peri- 
odical —the name 
of which was 
tom changed to The 
= Monthly Anthol- 


leaving printers, 





as Adams, son 
of a Lexington ogy and Boston 
farmer, whose Review—the ac- 
straitened cir- tive interest of 
cumstances com- several young 
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seek the means Manners. fourteen men, 
of livelihood at eee | John Sylvester 
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er’s trade. <A | William Emer- 
philanthropic son, Arthur 
friend, Mrs. Fos- | Maynard Wal- 
ter of Brighton, ter, William 
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possible for him > 24 88: Thacher, Joseph 
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was this young fellow—hardly more 
than a boy—who, two years after be- 
ing graduated, started and conducted 
The Monthly Anthology, or Maga- 
sine of Polite Literature. Finding 
the returns inadequate to his support, 
young Adams, at the end of six 
months, withdrew from the enterprise, 


liam Tudor, Jr., Peter Oxenbridge 
Thacher, Thomas Gray, William 
Wells, Edmund Trowbridge Dana, 
John Collins Warren and James 
Jackson, formed an association for 
literary purposes, and named _ it 
The Anthology Society. Within a 
month after its formation, at a meet- 
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EXTERIOR OF BUILDING 


ing held at Mr. Gardiner’s house in 
Franklin Place, Mr. Emerson moved, 
seconded by Mr. Shaw, that a library 
of periodical literature should be es- 
tablished for their use and _ benefit. 
Mr. Gardiner immediately tendered 
for the purpose, between sixty and 
seventy volumes of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine; Mr. Emerson presented 
twenty volumes of the Monthly Maga- 
zine, the European Magazine, Analyti- 
cal Review and Critical Review, and va- 
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rious volumes of newspapers; Mr. Tu- 
dor gave several numbers of Le Mer- 
cure de France and La Décade; Mr. 
Shaw presented various numbers of 
the Anti-Jacobin, and Mr. Buckmins- 
ter the same of the Monthly Review. 
By May, 1806, this little seed of a 
library had grown sufficiently to war- 
rant the Society in establishing a 
reading-room, which, as they said, 


“will not only afford the subscribers an 
agreeable place of resort, but opportuni- 
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ties of literary intercourse and the pleas- 
ure of perusing the principal European 
and American periodical publications, at 
in expense not exceeding that of a single 
daily paper.” 
The plan was: 

“that the gentlemen engage to provide a 
commodious room, easy of access, in a 
part of the town. It shall be 
A.M. to nine P.M. It 
furnished with tables, 
pens and ink; with the Boston 
papers, and all the celebrated 
published in the United States, with the 
most literary and political 
pamphlets in Europe and America; with 


central 


open from nine 


shall be seats, 
paper, 
Gazettes 


interesting 


magazines, reviews and scientific journals; 
newspapers; Steel’s 
Naval Chronicle ; 

cata- 
biblio- 


London and_ Paris 


Army and Navy Lists; 
booksellers’ 


and Paris 


Parliamentary 


London 
logues; debates; 
graphical works, etc., etc. The gazettes, 
magazines, etc., shall be bound in semi- 
annual volumes and preserved for the use 
of the establishment. Should this attempt 
be encouraged, it is contemplated to fur- 
nish the reading-room with maps and 
charts, and to collect such rare and costly 
works of useful reference, etc., as may 
enhance the value and reputation of the 


establishment. 2 

The annual subscription was placed at 
ten dollars. The response to the cir- 
cular was immediate and gratifying. 
More than one hundred persons sub- 
scribed and the treasury held upwards 
of sixteen hundred dollars. 

Benjamin Wells, Robert Hallowell 
Gardiner, Robert Field, James Sav- 
age and John Thornton Kirkland had 
been added to the original members of 
The Anthology Society, when, in the 
autumn of 1806, a plan 


“for transferring the Library and Reading- 
room to the control of a body politic to 


be chartered by the Legislature, was 
matured.” 
live trustees, — William Emerson, 


John Thornton Kirkland, Peter O. 
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First Librarian 
From the painting by Stuart 


William Smith Shaw 
Arthur Maynard Walter, were elected, 
to whom, by a formal, legal instru- 
ment, the members sur- 
rendered the property belonging to 
the Society under certain conditions 
for its care and administration for the 
original purpose of The Anthology 
Society. Rooms were taken in Scol- 
lay’s Building between Tremont and 
Court streets and the subscribers were 


Thacher, and 


associated 


informed by circular of the “Rules 
and Regulations appertaining to the 
conduct of The Anthology Reading 
Room and Library.” The books al- 
ready numbered about one thousand. 
A constitution drafted and accepted 
provided for the election of officers, 
admission of members and the disposi- 
tion of papers presented for publica- 
tion. All the arrangements were upon 
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a most liberal basis. Judges of the 
Supreme, Circuit and District Courts, 
President and Proprietors of Harvard 
College, Presidents of the Academy of 
Arts and Sciences and of the Histori- 
cal Society were elected honorary 
members. 

The corporate existence of this So- 

ciety, extending over about six years, 
is recorded in ten octavo volumes of 
which the Hon. Josiah Quincy, his- 
torian of the Athenzeum, says: 
“they yet remain an evidence that it was 
a pleasant. active, high-principled associ- 
ation of literary men, laboring harmoni- 
ously to elevate the literary standard of 
the time.” 

A great stride onward was made, 
when, on New Year's day, 1807, the 
trustees declared their intention to es- 
tablish in Boston an institution simi- 
lar to the Atheneum and Lyceum 
founded in Liverpool, England, in 
1798. London had long possessed 
foundations for science, literature and 
arts. Philadelphia had established one 
in 1731, while that in Charleston, 
South Carolina, bore date 1754. Bal- 
timore and other towns had emulated 
these examples, and it seemed fitting 
to the far-sighted and public-spirited 
group of Anthologists that Boston 
also should now take the step which 
they deemed momentous in her intel- 
lectual life. They therefore petitioned 
the State Legislature for a charter, 
which was granted, receiving the sig- 
nature of the Governor the thirteenth 
of February, 1807. The corporation 
under the name of “The Proprietors 
of The Boston Athenzeum” had for its 
president the Hon. Theophilus Par- 
sons, LL. D., Chief Justice of the 
Commonwealth; vice-president, Hon. 
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John Davis, District Judge of Massa- 


chusetts; treasurer, John Lowell, 
Esq.; secretary, William Smith Shaw, 
Esq.; directors, Rev. Wm. Emerson, 
Rev. John Thornton Kirkland, D. D., 


Peter Oxenbridge Thacher, Esq., 
Robert Hallowell Gardiner, Esq., and 
Rev. Joseph Stevens Buckminster. 
The objects and terms were clearly set 
forth in a memoir circulated for the 
information of all interested. The 
annual report on finances showed one 
hundred subscriptions at $300 each. 
As the sum of $45,000 was all that 
had been proposed to raise by the 
original plan, the result was consid- 
ered to justify the purchase of land 
whereon to erect a suitable building 
for permanent quarters. 

But this confidence and prosperity 
came to a sudden termination, which 
caused an indefinite postponement of 
the building project. The troubles 
that led up to the war of 1812 were 
already causing embarrassments in 
the business world. As is well re- 
membered that war was most unpopu- 
lar in New England and the adminis- 
trations of both Jefferson and Madi- 
son were held in light esteem. Josiah 
Quincy is on record as saying the 
former was “a fraud and his followers 
dupes or ruffians,” and when in Wash- 
ington would not accept an invita- 
tion to dine at the White House. Dr. 


Gardiner preached a sermon in Trin- 
ity Church, from Mark x. 41: “And 
they began to be much dissatisfied 
with James,’ 
ison. These troublous times con- 


* meaning President Mad- 


tinued for several years, causing dis- 
turbances in private and_ public 
works. The proprietors of The Athe- 
nzum wisely contented themselves in 
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their modest Tremont Street quarters, 
making no move for change in the 
administration of affairs. From time 
to time as opportunity offered, they 
invested in whatever valuable works 
were offered wherewith to enrich their 
library and museum. 

But in 1818, the war being over, 
they again took up their somewhat 
neglected duties. It was found that 
\lr. Shaw had been specially efficient 
in collecting ‘rare books, coins and 
relics of antiquity.” Some of these 
had been purchased with his own 
money ; some were gifts and bequests, 
but all had been indiscriminately de- 
posited in the general collection. The 
efforts to bring order out of this secre- 
tarial administration proved most diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, owing to Mr. 
Shaw's “temperamental love of ease 
and disregard of his personal inter- 
ests.” Unwilling to wound so gener- 
ous and zealous a friend, the matter 
was dropped. But it may be said 
here, that upon Mr. Shaw’s death, in 
1826, his heir-at-law, Rev. J. B. Felt, 
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JAMES PERKINS 


From the painting by Stuart 


made over, outright, the entire collec- 
tion of books and coins then in the 
care of The Atheneum. There were 
upwards of thirty thousand coins and 
medals, some duplicates, some of little 
or no value, but enough to guarantee 
an interesting cabinet of several thou- 
sand pieces. Mr. Shaw’s purchases 
had been entirely within the line of 
collections proposed from the first, 
which was specifically set forth as in- 
cluding 

“cabinets with specimens from the three 
kingdoms of nature, scientifically ar- 
ranged, natural and artificial curiosities, 
a repository of arts, including paintings 
and statuary and models of new and im- 
proved useful machines; a laboratory for 
experiments in chemistry and natural 
philosophy; astronomical observations and 
geographical improvements.” 


Mr. Obadiah Rich had, before this, 
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KING’S CHAPEL LIBRARY 
Given by William and Mary 
given to the Society his collection of 
rare Natural History specimens, gen- 
erously offering his personal supervis- 
ion in the formation of a cabinet for 
such objects. 

As far back as 1807 the “Society for 
Promoting Philosophical Knowledge” 
had united its apparatus with that 
owned by The Atheneum. The Acad- 
emy of Science and Arts, the oldest 
institution of its kind in Boston, and 
the second oldest in America, had de- 
posited its library here in 1817. In 
taking account of stock, in resuming 
business—as it were—it was found 
in addition to the above, that there 
were nineteen hundred volumes avail- 
able for use, and increasing at a fairly 
uniform annual rate. It had begun 
to be considered 
“an appropriate place of deposit for con- 
tinuous series of documents, all-important 
as elements of history.” 


ATHENAEUM 


The New York Legislature had passed 
an act, authorizing the Secretary oi 
State 

“to deliver to the Boston Atheneum a 
copy of the laws heretofore passed and to 
be hereafter passed at each succeeding 
session of the Legislature.” 


When John Quincy Adams went in 
1808 as the first United States minis- 
ter to Russia, he left his library of 
5,450 volumes, just doubling the num- 
ber then upon the stacks, in care of the 
Atheneum, where they remained 
eleven years. 

Freedom of the privileges of the 
library was extended to the regular 
clergy of the city, to foreign consuls, 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, mem- 
bers of the Legislature, officers and 
resident graduates of Harvard, Wil- 
liams and Amherst Colleges, and of 
the Theological Institute of Andover ; 
the Presidents of the American Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Historical, Medica! 
and Agricultural Societies, and The 
Atheneum and East India Marine 
Society of Salem. 

By 1820, Josiah Quincy succeeded 
John Lowell as President. A descend- 
ant of the first thus eulogizes the sec- 
ond: 


“John Lowell was distinguished as one 
of the master minds of the period in this 
vicinity, whose active and efficient labors 
are apparent, not only in the history of 
this institution, and in that of Harvard 
College, but no less in the annals of 
agriculture and horticulture, and of the 
political and theological events» of the 
time:—over all of which no_ individual 
shed a more clear light, or exerted a more 
powerful influence.” 


At this time the subject of building 


was again agitated, but before a con- 
clusion was reached the offer of a gift 
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of a mansion in Pearl Street, valued 
at $20,000, was received from James 
Perkins, Esq., who had been vice- 
president and trustee of the institu- 
tion. He did this, he said, 


“in consideration of the importance of 
the diffusion of knowledge to the liberty 
and happiness of any community, and of 
the beneficial effects of public libraries 
and reading-rooms to promote this im- 
portant end, and also for a_ special re- 
gard to The Boston Athenzeum, which was 
founded, and has been hitherto supported, 
on these principles.” 


The only condition attached to this 
gift was that: 

“no part of the estate herein conveyed 
shall ever hereafter be used as a _ tavern, 
hotel, boarding-house, livery stable, or for 
any other public use, except for a literary 
institution; it not being my intetition to 
preclude the use of it as a private dwelling- 
house, though it is my wish and expecta- 
tion, in making the grant, that it may al- 
ways be improved for public literary pur- 
poses; but it is not my wish to bind the 
corporation, in all future times, to retain 
that estate for the purposes of an 
Atheneum, whenever three-fourths of 
the proprietors may think it for the in- 
terest of the institution to place it in 
some other situation.” 


Mr. Perkins’s estate, with an adjoin- 
ing one then purchased, was occupied 
in the summer of 1821, only two 
months before the benefactor’s death. 
In acknowledgment of his services 
and of his gifts, the: proprietors com- 
missioned Gilbert Stuart to copy his 
own portrait of Mr. Perkins, owned 
by the widow. Three hundred dol- 
lars were appropriated, but the pay- 
ment was forestalled by private contri- 
butions. Mr. Perkins was a_ mer- 
chant prince in the best and old-fash- 
ioned sense of that term. He gave 
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HANNAH ADAMS 


From the painting by Harding 


liberally to the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, to the Cambridge Theologi- 
cal School, and left a bequest of $20,- 
ooo to Harvard College. 

In its new home a more strenuous 
life began for the Atheneum. An 
entire new code of by-laws was drawn 
up; extra arrangements made for clas- 
sification and access to books; a libra- 
rian appointed to relieve Mr. Shaw, 
who had heretofore assumed the cares 
of that office in addition to his own 
multifarious duties, and an_ official 
catalogue was begun. A _ lecture 
course was proposed whenever a suit- 
able room could be prepared. The 
fine arts collection was enriched by a 
gift from Mr. Augustus Thorndike of 
a number of casts from some of the 
most celebrated statues of antiquity. 
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WILLIAM F. POOLE 


Fourth Librarian 


Students were admitted to copy these. 
In 1823 a library which had been pre- 
sented to King’s Chapel by William 
and Mary, and a theological library of 
thirteen hundred volumes, some very 
rare, belonging to an Association of 
Ministers, came as a deposit to the 
Atheneum. The annual dues, which 
during the war had been $18, were 
now reduced to the ante-bellum $10. 
The continuous flow of gifts called 
again for enlarged quarters, and in 
1826 it was voted to add 


“an Academy of Fine Arts to comprise 
exhibition and lecture rooms with 
ment to lease for the use of the Medical 
and Historical Societies, and the Ameri- 
can and Scientific Library Association.” 


base- 


For the funds necessary for this addi- 
tion, the expected revenues from the 
leased basement were to be antici- 
pated. At this crisis a brother and 
son of Mr. James Perkins came for- 
ward with the offer of $8,000 each, on 
condition that an equal sum should be 
subscribed outside of their own family. 
The committee having the matter in 
charge were soon able to report the 
condition had been complied with, 
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thus establishing what the Hon. Josiah 
Quincy termed 


“the reiterated munificence of a family for 
patronage of science and the arts, and for 
support of institutions of 
charity and philanthropy, may well vie, in 
the city of Boston, with that of the Medici 
in Florence.” 


a generous 


The number of books was now in- 
creased by the acquisition of the Med- 
ical Library, containing more than 
two thousand volumes of well-selected 
works on modern surgery and chemis- 
try, which had been purchased within 
ten years, at an outlay of $4,500. A 
union was also effected with the Scien- 
tific Association, whereby arrange- 
ments were made 


“tor completing the transactions of the 


Royal Societies and Academies of Sci- 
ences in London, Edinburgh, Dublin, 
Paris, St. Petersburgh, Berlin, Turin, 


Gottingen, Stockholm, Copenhagen, Mad- 
rid and Lisbon, making the whole one of 
the most complete scientific libraries in 
the United States.” 

One hundred and fifty new shares 
were issued, increasing the number to 
three hundred. The Treasurer’s re- 
port for 1827 showed property valua- 
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THE PICTURE GALLERY 


From a painting by Meneghelli 


tion of $108,282.52. It was now pos- 
sible to set aside a permanent fund for 
A loan exhibi- 
paintings, which thereafter 
became an annual one, resulted in 
adding $2,500 to the treasury to 
be used for the encouragement of 
art. In that object, 
Gilbert Stuart was commissioned to 
Mr. Thomas Handsayd Per- 
Two thousand dollars 


the purchase of books. 
tion of 


pursuance of 


paint 
kins’s portrait. 
was expended on Trumbull’s “Sortie 
of Gibraltar,” $100 on Annibale Ca- 
racci’s portrait of himself, and $400 
on John Neagle’s “The Blacksmith.” 
The story is this: A blacksmith, Pat- 
rick Lyon of Philadelphia, charged 
with robbing a bank, was arrested, 
proved innocent, sued the bank au- 
thorities, won his case, and the dam- 
ages obtained for false imprisonment 
became the nest-egg of a large for- 
tune. What claim these circum- 
stances gave him to a position in the 
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Boston Athenzum, tradition does not 
explain, but the canvas still hangs in 
the vestibule and often excites inquiry. 
The Athenzeum became a subscriber 
to the Arundel Society's chromo-lith- 
ograph productions, and these and 
similar foundations, built upon from 
time to time, by donations and pur- 
chases, became fit for the superstruc- 
ture of the first Art Museum in the 
city. In 1829 a wonder of wonders 
happened. It was that 
there was a woman in Medford, Han- 
nah Adams by name, who was covet- 
ous of the privileges of a library. She 
said her hope of heaven, even, lay in 
the desire to assuage her thirst for 
knowledge. It had occurred to her 
feminine mind that it was not impos- 
sible to anticipate the usual relegation 
of celestial attainments and obtain 
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SUMNER STAIRCASE 


their sweet foretastes in this vale of 
tears. Mr. Shaw received her appli- 
cation with a beautiful tolerance, gal- 
lantly permitting her to roam at will, 
in what had hitherto been strictly a 
man’s paradise. Miss Adams’s wan- 
derings must have been circumscribed, 
as she was housekeeper for her wid- 
owed father and his family of children 
and a few students as_ boarders. 
Some of these latter she fitted for col- 
lege, and from some of them she her- 
self learned Greek, Latin and logic. 
She contributed to the support of the 
family by spinning, weaving and 
knitting. She was the first American 
woman to write a book; it was enti- 
tled “A View of Religious Opinions,” 
and went through two editions, hav- 
ing a sale in England as well as at 
home. She followed this work with 
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PRESENT ENTRANCE HALL 


the first American “History of New 
England,” and “The History of the 
Jews.” The next woman to venture 
within the charmed precincts was Mrs. 
Lydia Maria Child. Her ticket of ad- 
mission was soon revoked, “lest the 
future 


privilege embarra«s- 


ment.” 


cause 


In 1831 the purchase of Giibert 
Stuart’s unfinished original portraits 
of George and Martha Washington 
was effected for $1,500, partly by con- 
tributions from the Trustees of the 
Washington Monument Association, 
and partly by private subscription. 
The historian quoted above says: 
“these portraits coming from the most 
distinguished artist who ever attempted 
the likeness of General and Mrs. Wash- 
ington, are undoubtedly the most valu- 
able and the most authentic of all ever 
taken of them.” 


A party of Americans who met cas- 
ually in Italy in 1832, bought Horatio 
Greenough’s bust of Dr. Kirkland and 
presented it to the Athenzum; soon 
after Washington Allston’s “Isaac of 
York” was purchased, as well as four 
great architectural paintings by Pan- 
nini, for which $6,000 were paid. 
Busts, pictures and books increased in 
gratifying abundance. George Wash- 
ington Greene wrote in his ** Historical 
Studies :” 


“The Boston Atheneum has already made 
a large collection of valuable books, and 
follows, we believe, though perhaps at 
somewhat too respectful a distance, the 
progress of the literature of the day.” 


The Board of Trustees was greatly 
bereft in 1838 by the death of Dr. 
Nathaniel Bowditch. A memorial was 
issued describing him as standing 
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“at the head oi the scientific men of this 
country, and no living has con- 
tributed more to his country’s reputation. 
His fame is of the most durable kind, 
resting on the union of the _ highest 
genius with the most practical talent, and 
the application of both to the good of his 
fellow-men. Every American ship crosses 
the ocean with more safety for his labors, 
and the most eminent mathematicians of 
Europe have acknowledged him their 
equal in the highest walks of their 
science. His last great work (the trans- 
lation of La Place’s ‘Mécanique Céleste’) 
ranks with the noblest productions of our 
age.” 


man 


The Trustees cooperated with other 

societies in erecting a monument—the 

first bronze in the country—to his 

memory, in Mt. Auburn. In 1839 

Mr. Ambrose S. Courtis left by will a 

sum of money to the Atheneum. The 
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will—if not the 
conditions—were so complicated, that 
failing to agree on the precise meaning, 


expressions of the 


the heirs paid over the sum of $5,000 
without litigation. When Mr. James 
Perkins made a gift of the deed to his 
mansion in Pearl Street it was the 
finest residential quarter of the city. 
The crown of Fort Hill made a beau- 
tiful background for the streets lead- 
ing up its slope. But by 1839 busi- 
ness had encroached, warehouses and 
factories had intruded, isolating the 
Atheneum from the clientéle which 
most enjoyed and profited by its treas- 
ures. A committee of two, John A. 
Lowell and Thomas B. Curtis, was 
appointed to wait upon Mrs. James 
Perkins, to confer on the subject of 
the removal of the society to a more 
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With the fairness 
and courtesy that marked all the deal- 
ings of the family, she cordially gave 
consent to any measure for the highest 
good of the institution. With the pros- 
pect of enlarged opportunities renewed 
interest 


central situation. 


manifest. 
The city added $2,000 to the Athen- 
ceum’s $500, wherewith to buy Craw- 


was everywhere 


ford’s marble “Group of Orpheus,” 
and even granted $300 more for a 
building suitable for its exhibition. 
A statue of “Venus Victrix,” a bas- 
relief of Horatio Greenough’s “Judg- 
ment of Paris,’ Richard Greenough’s 
bust of William H. Prescott, Powers’s 
marble bust of Daniel Webster, and 
one in the same material of Chief 
Justice Marshall, were all acquired 
about this time. Many new pictures 


also came into possession, among them 
copies of Guido’s “St. Michael” and 
“Martyrdom of San Sebastian,” Cop- 
ley’s “St. Cecilia,” a landscape by 
Caspar Poussin, Rembrandt’s portrait 
of himself, a Vandyke, a Zuccherelli, 
and others. Twenty-six translations 
of the Bible, seventy-three octavos of 
New York legislative proceedings, and 
a folio of New York census were put 
upon the stacks. Also, a magnificent 
work in seven imperial volumes of 
“The Antiquities of Mexico,” and 
eighty-five folios of architectural en- 
gravings from works of the Masters. 
A complete set of a learned inquiry 
into the treatment of criminal classes 
and care of the poor, was much valued 
as containing the then last word on 
those important subjects. 
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DELIVERY ROOM, LOWER FLOOR 


It was shown that property from 
all sources amounted to $140,651.78. 
In 1844 steps were taken in dead earn- 
est towards the new building which 
the Trustees fondly hoped would “ac- 
commodate the institution for all fu- 
ture time.” Sites were examined, and 
a lot of land at the head of Hamilton 
Place, and another at the head of 
3umstead Place, were reported upon 
favorably. Negotiations failed, how- 
ever, to secure either of these, and 
17,328 feet were finally bought on 
Tremont Street for $84,102. Unwill- 
ing to incur debt, the actual breaking 
of ground was postponed until, by the 
issue of new shares, $20,000 could be 
raised. Meanwhile an architects’ 
competition for plans resulted in the 
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carrying off of the prize of $1,000 by 
Mr. George M. Dexter. It was, at 
the outset, considered that the plan 
must include, besides the Atheneum 
acconimodations, lecture-rooms, of- 
fices or shops, or some combination of 
all of these, to yield an income ade- 
quate to the $60,000 of capital in- 
vested. Eventually this idea was mod- 
ified, but before actual building was 
begun, an entirely new problem was 
presented. The Tremont Street lot 
was advantageously sold, and the 
Edward B. Phillips estate at 10% 
Beacon Street was purchased for 
$55,000. Ensuing competition for 
plans resulted in the selection of one 
drawn by a young New Hampshire 
farmer, Edward C. Cabot. This 
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called for a structure costing $59,000, 
114 feet long, of irregular breadth, 
and 60 feet high. In professional 
language it was to be 

“built of brown freestone, a pronounced 
example of Palladian palace front, high 
basement of rusticated piers and round 
arches, carrying an order of Corinthian 
pilasters with lofty windows between, em- 
bellished with pedimented caps.” 


The entrance hall was 14x 10 feet 
and the first story was to hold a hall 
8o feet long for exhibition purposes, 
with side rooms for committee meet- 
ings. 
ond story and its surrounding gal- 
leries, and provision was made for 
stacking 150,000 volumes. The third 
story was to be thirteen feet high with 
fine skylight to afford advantages for 


The library was to fill the sec- 


a picture gallery. Owing to the youth 
and inexperience of Mr. Cabot, it was 
deemed wise to associate Mr. Dexter 
with him for three years, the latter 
giving his attention to outdoor detail, 
and the former devoting himself to 
office work. On April 27, 1847, the 
corner-stone was laid with rejoicing 
and appropriate ceremonies. The 
copper box, enclosing coins, docu- 
ments, etc., as is usual in such cases, 
bore upon its face, besides the in- 
scription, the sentiment : 

“Whenever this stone shall be removed, 
may it he only to improve and perpetu- 
ate the Institution.” 

It is singular that in spite of the 
wisdom, prudence and care exercised, 
it was found at the end of the year 
that the entire appropriation of funds 
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had been exceeded by $70,000, and 
that $50,000 more would be required 
to finish the interior in a manner cor- 
responding. The error seems to have 
been the fundamental one of 
“Supposing that such a substantial and 
beautiful building could be erected for so 
small a sum as had been estimated.” 
An immediate halt was called, and 
many alterations in plans suggested. 
After due consideration it was decided 
to complete the main library room ac- 
cording to original design, and toplace 
an iron staircase in the vestibule, leav- 
ing the rest of the building entirely 
unfinished for the nonce. Steps were 
taken for the immediate carrying out 
of these changes. 

With the exception of this setback, 
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the Athenzum affairs touched high- 
water mark in the year 1849. Among 
the good things that came to it was a 
unique collection large 
part of George Washington’s private 
library and an ana of great value. It 
seems that Mr. Henry Stevens of 
Vermont, described as “bibliog- 
rapher and lover of books,” bought in 
1848, three thousand volumes for 
$3,000 in order to secure 800 vol- 
umes bearing Washington’s auto- 
graph. Hearing the collection could 
be sold in England, seventy gentlemen 
of Boston, Cambridge and Salem sub- 
scribed and for $4,000 secured 384 
volumes for the Atheneum. They are 
practically unknown to the subscriber 
of to-day, as want of space elsewhere 


including a 
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keeps them on the top floor, where 
their special case forms a doorway 
into the old art gallery. One book, 
kept by itself, in a glass case, is “A 
Discussion of the Book of Common 
Prayer,” written by Thomas Comber 
and printed in London in 1712. The 
binding is panelled calf and the first 
fly-leaf contains four names, three of 
which are autographs of Augustine 
Washington, of Mary, his mother, and 
of George when thirteen years of age, 
and the fourth is the mother’s name 
in George’s handwriting. 

Notwithstanding the complications 
arising from exceeding the building 
appropriation, public confidence was 
not one whit abated in the integrity of 
the management. Nor could it well 
be otherwise, considering the charac- 
ter of the men at its head. Friends 
immediately came forward with offers 
of practical assistance upon which they 
were willing to risk money and reputa- 
tion. A gentleman proposed to be 
one of five, to take fifty new shares, if 
the number issued amounted to two 
hundred at $300 each. Several pro- 
prietors were prepared for additional 
assessments of $100 per share, pro- 
vided one-half of their confréres 
would do likewise. Other projects 
were proposed, considered, rejected in 
whole or in part, until by patience, 
prudence and generous codperation 
the beautiful building, carried out ac- 
cording to the original plan, was ready 
for occupancy in 1849, and completely 
finished the following year. The debt 
of $112,000 was provided for, and an 
era of great prosperity opened. 

As usual, officers came and went 
without much disturbing the machin- 
ery. From 1856 to 1867 the Libra- 
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rian’s chair was filled by Mr. William 
Frederick Poole, already well known 
as the author of an “Index to Re- 
views,” and “Index to Periodical Lit- 
erature”; an invaluable addition to 


every library, and practically ex- 
haustive. 
Under Mr. Poole’s _ successor, 


Charles Ammi Cutter, the great work, 
begun by Charles R. Lowell, of pre- 
paring a complete catalogue of the 
Athenzum’s possessions, was carried 
forward. By 1874 a fifth of the 580 
pages had been printed, at a cost, in- 
cluding type and paper, of $7,800, with 
an estimate of from $13,000 to $16,- 
000 for the remainder of the work. 
This official labor met with a most 
appreciative reception. President Vin- 
ton, of Princeton, wrote: 

“No book known to me is likely to be 


of more use in my bibliographical labors 
here.” 


Trumbull of the Wilkinson Library in 
Hartford said: 
“The system of cross-references adopted 


will make it invaluable as a subject in- 
dex.” 


Winsor of the Boston Public Library : 


“TI am free to acknowledge that I consider 
it the best possible catalogue extant.” 


George Nichols, the 
proof-reader and critic: 


well-known 


“There can be but one opinion in regard 
to it,—that of warm and admiring ap- 
proval in every particular.” 

Professor Ezra Abbot, former assist- 
ant librarian of Harvard: 

“Take it all in all, it is the best catalogue 
ever printed.” 

Professor Abbot’s letter entered into 
details as 


“to excellencies, to references to treatises 
buried in collections, and exhaustive for 
the use of scholars.” 
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So continuously and richly had the 

affluents swelled the stream of pros- 
perity that in 1873 the treasures again 
overflowed the bounds, and an enlarge- 
ment of the borders seemed to be im- 
peratively demanded. But the Libra- 
rian, Mr. Cutter, wrote: 
“twenty-five years hence all this may be 
different. Zusiness may have moved 
farther south; its centre may be above 
Boylston Market; the fashionable art 
stores. jewellers’, milliners’, the great re- 
tail dry-good shops may be on the up- 
per side of Washington Street, and ladies 
may no longer penetrate north to the 
Common. State Street may be the seat 
of manufacturers; Beacon Hill may be- 
come what Fort Hill has just ceased to 
be; when the change comes, when it 
shows any signs of coming, let the Boston 
Atheneum be removed, but till then let 
it remain where it is.” 


In accordance with this opinion, voic- 
ing that of a majority of the Proprie- 
tors, numerous alterations were ef- 
fected that accommodated the society 
until 1889. 

By that year there were 1,048 stock- 
holders, and shares, when quoted, 
were $480. To meet this new emer- 
gency in as practical and economical 
a way as possible, the Sumner Stair- 
case was sacrificed, and various de- 
vices finally adopted that bridged over 
temporarily the impending catas- 
trophe. The situation was somewhat 
relieved, later, in 1876, when many of 
the paintings and the superb collection 
of etchings were deposited in the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts in Copley Square. 
Special libraries were removed to 
rooms prepared for Associations by 
which they were owned, or for the 
use of which they were peculiarly 
adapted. In this general overturning 
a lot of marbles and casts came to 
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light, with neither names nor traces 
of authenticity to be found upon them. 
Most of them have now been properly 
identified by experts and are placed in 
the old picture gallery at the top of 
the house. There, also, is the copy of 
Murillo’s Madonna and various works 
of art more or less valuable. 

At the beginning of the X Xth Cen- 
tury the recurrent necessity for in- 
crease of light, space and security from 
fire is greater than ever before. The 
site contains but 10,200 feet of land. 
To be sure it backs upon the lovely 
old Granary Burying Ground, but 
there is no redress for the injury cast 
by the high, overshadowing buildings 
on the other three sides. Already the 
Society has bought 11,200 square feet 
on Arlington and Newbury Streets for 
which $22 per foot has been paid. In 
a competition open to all, but with 
five known and five unknown archi- 
tects invited to compete for the plans, 
the “dark horse” won the race. 
Two students in the School of Tech- 
nology carried off the winning prize 
of $1,000. These fortunate youths 
are William E. Putnam, Jr., and Allen 
H. Cox. 

The plan is for a classic building 
with no useless ornamentation. It 
calls for four stories and a mezzanine, 
QO x 117, at a cost of $400,000. As 
some one has said: 

“a library is no longer considered an 
architectural problem, but an _ exact 
science.” 

There are, as was to be expected, dis- 
senting voices among the Proprietors. 
Some influential ones desire to run the 
present building up on its own founda- 
tions and thus secure sufficient space 
for their accommodation. They re- 
gard a new building merely as a monu- 
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ment to its architect, while others 
deem the danger from fire an immi- 
nent risk to be at once taken into ac- 
count. Many of their treasures are of 
exceptional,andsome of unique, value. 
Among their 180,000 volumes is one 
of the very best sets of United States 
Documents in the country ; a large col- 
lection of Confederate papers; the 
Bemis collection of works on interna- 
tional law, including State papers; a 
wonderfully fine lot of Oriental Manu- 
scripts given by Mr. Thomas A. Neal 
of Salem, which were selected by the 
most celebrated native scholars in Cal- 
cutta, and copied under the donor’s 
own supervision. There is a lot of 
Polish books presented by Miss Eliza- 
beth Peabody; a copy of the edition 
of John Eliot’s Wusku Wuttestamen- 
tum; a copy of Audubon’s Birds; 
eighty-five volumes of colored Japan- 
ese architectural designs; the Arundel 
Society’s lithographs; manuscripts, 
pamphlets, and books given from the 
libraries of John Quincy Adams and 
the father of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Of more doubtful value is a “Life of 
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George Walton, highwayman,” bound 
in his own skin. 

The largest gifts and bequests have 
been $25,060 from the executors of 
the will of Samuel Appleton in 1853; 
$25,000 from John Bromfield, in 1846; 
$20,000 from George Bemis in 1879; 
and $160,050 from William B. Howes 
of Beverly, in 1879. Robert C. Bil- 
ling’s executors gave to the Athe- 
nzum a permanent fund,amounting to 
$10,000, from money left for charita- 
ble purposes. The decision of the 
court is interesting and expresses con- 
cisely the thing for which the Athe- 
nzum stands: “If there may theoreti- 
cally exist an institution whose pur- 
poses are purely religious, or purely 
educational, without any taint of 
money-making, which is nevertheless 
not a legal charity, the Boston Athe- 
nzum is an institution for the encour- 
agement of learning, which was in- 
tended by the Legislature to have, 
and does in fact have, such a widely 
extended usefulness as to leave no 
doubt that its purposes are legally 
charitable purposes.” 

















In a Strange Land 


By Emilia Elliott 


ARTHA _ stood in_ the 
kitchen doorway, letting 
the light breeze fan her 
flushed face; below the 

sloping yard, the apple orchards were 
a mass of pink and white blossoms. 
A rested look crept into her face. Her 
husband drove into the yard, drawing 
rein before the + door. “Dinner 
ready?” he asked. 

“Tt will be, soon’s you get the horse 
put up,” Martha answered, going 
back to the kitchen, with its mingled 
odors of boiled beef and cabbage. 

“My, but it’s hot here,” Jim ex- 
claimed, when he came in. He threw 
off his coat and sat eagerly down to 
the table. 

“Any news?” Martha asked. 

“A lot of city folks are buyin’ up 
land ‘long the lake. I had an offer for 
the East meadow.” 

“You wouldn’t break up the farm 
like that?’ Martha exclaimed anx- 
iously. 

“Not much. I told Bill Parsons—- 
he’s lookin’ after the bu’sness—I’d sell 
the whole place, or none. That 
meadow’s the best bit of land on it.” 

Martha’s face whitened. Jim helped 
himself liberally to apple pie— 
“T'll know next week. ’Tain’t likely 
any one’ll take up with the offer.” 

That was a week of cruel suspense 
to Martha; Jim didn’t speak of the 
matter again, and she could not men- 
tion it first. She tried to believe her 
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fears groundless; it wasn’t likely, as 
Jim said, any one would want the 
entire farm. The whole thing had 
come like a thunderclap out of a clear 
sky; it had never occurred to her that 
Jim could think of parting with the 
place; it had been in the family for 
generations. But when the week was 
up Jim came home from town look- 
ing excited, and rather taken aback, 
as well. 

“The bargain’s made, Martha, at a 
good, stiff price, and an extry bit 
down, for immediate possession.” 

Martha caught hold of the piazza 
railing. “What’ll we do?” 

“T’ve been talking consid’rable with 
Tom Baxter. We'll go West with 
him, he’s goin’ back soon. There’s 
some chance for a fellow with a bit 
of ready cash, out there. I’m sick of 
farmin’. *Twasn’t any use speakin’ to 
you ’til I saw how things went. We'll 
just take a couple of trunks along, sell 
off the furniture, and get new out 
there.” 

“You’ve got it all planned,” she 
spoke bitterly. 

“Sure, you’ve only to get ready.” 

During those hurried, heart-rending 
days that followed, Martha, her eyes 
blinded with tears, went sadly about 
the old house. Some of the furniture 
she had brought with her on her mar- 
riage, all of it had been familiar to her 
since childhood; Jim and she were 
cousins; the farm had been their 
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grandfather’s and he had left it to 
Jim. The stiff, unfriendly parlor, 
with its prim, horsehair chairs and 
sofa, its marble-topped centre-table 
and best Brussels carpet; the sitting- 
room, with its shabby worn arm-chairs 
and wide chintz-covered lounge; the 
big kitchen, with its happy childish 
memories. And upstairs, the best 
room; her own room, where her 
children had been born—and died— 
and over all, the dim, shadowy garret, 
with its stores of treasures, hidden 
away beneath the sloping eaves! 
How could she leave them all. 

She dreaded, too, an auction in the 
house; shrinking from the thought of 
the rough feet, the loud voices, the 
curious eyes. The afternoon before 
the sale, while Jim was in town, 
Martha went up to the garret. One 
thing she was determined should not 
be touched by stranger hands. Draw- 
ing from its place an old-fashioned 
cradle, she slipped off the faded calico 
cover, and kneeling on the floor be- 
side the cradle, Martha lived over 
again that second winter of her mar- 
ried life. 

Jim had been different then. To 
them both, the blue-eyed baby, crow- 
ing among its pillows, had brought a 
joy, too wonderful to understand. 
With the coming of spring without 
had come bleakness and dreariness 
within. As Martha thought of those 
days, her hand, resting on the cradle, 
rocked it unconsciously, as if to hush 
a child’s low wail. 

The loneliness of the years that fol- 
lowed! Then again the bliss of mother- 
hood; always overshadowed by the 
memory of past loss. She and Jim 
had somehow drifted apart, during 
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that time of trouble, but with renewed 
happiness had come renewed tender- 
ness—lost once more, with their sec- 
ond sorrow. Martha drew the cradle 
closer; the little bed, the soft cover- 
ings, were in it still; she had made it 
up freshly, before putting it away. 
They were yellowed now, but about 
them lingered the faint sweet smell of 
lavender. She seemed to see two 
shadowy little forms resting ’neath 
the quilt of blue and white ; on the tiny 
pillow lay two small heads—one fair, 
the other dark—both bonny. A mo- 
ment she crouched, swaying the cradle 
with trembling hands, then resolutely 
folding up the bed clothes, and taking 
out the little bed, she lifted the 
hatchet she had brought upstairs 
with her. One scrap of the splintered 
fragments she laid with the pile of 
coverings, the rest she gathered up, 
and carried down into the yard. 

“What’ve you been burnin’, Mar- 
thy?” Jim asked when he came home. 

“Somethin’ from up garret.” 

“Nothin’ we could ’ve sold?” 

Nothin’ we could ’ve sold.” 

The afternoon before leaving the 
farm, Martha took time for a farewell 
visit to some of her favorite spots. 
To the open grove, bordering the 
lake, where she and Jim had picnicked 
as children. To the winding lane, run- 
ning to the broad upper pastures—the 
wild roses ran riot there, in the early 
summer. Last of all, she climbed 
slowly up to the grass-grown family 
burying-ground, and here she stayed, 
until the western sky was a mass of 
gold and crimson, the water below re- 
flecting back the wondrous radiance. 
Kneeling between two little graves, 
lying in the shelter of the moss-cov- 











ered stone wall, Martha looked wist- 
fully over at that glory in the west. 
It was unspeakably hard to leave the 
farm; hardest to leave her graves— 
who would tend them now? She had 
a feeling that, with the passing of the 
place into other hands, something of 
the ownership of that quiet bit of one 
of God’s acres went too. 

The long, wearisome journey that 
followed had no pleasure for Martha; 
novelty possessed no charms for her. 
The strange scenes, the wild grandeur 
of the Rockies when they reached 
them, depressed and overpowered her. 
She had never before been a half day’s 
journey from home. Hour after 
hour, she sat, pale, silent, scarcely lift- 
ing her eyes to the magnificent scenery 
without the car window; always be- 
fore her the quiet fields, the sunny lake, 
those tiny graves at home. Jim 
wished he had left her with her sister, 
Emma. He’d ’ve done better alone. 

It was towards evening when the 
last long day’s riding ended; and their 
destination, a mining camp, in a nar- 
row canyon, was reached. Martha, 
standing on the station platform, 
looked about her with frightened eyes. 
It would have been better to go on 
with that weary riding, rather than 
stop in this place. 

“Come on,” Tom Baxter said, and 
Martha followed the two men across 
the street to the hotel, a bare, forlorn 
looking building. On the wide, un- 
painted piazza a group of men were 
lounging. They eyed the new-comers 
curiously, and one—a tall, broad- 
shouldered fellow, named Ruben Ty- 
ler—took his pipe from his mouth, 
saying: “I'll be hanged, if that ain’t 
a real country body from back east. 
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She put me in mind of my old home 
d'rectly.” 

Upstairs, in a dingy, sparely fur- 
nished room, Martha stood by the one 
window utterly miserable and heart- 
sick. Jim had gone downstairs 
again; Tom had volunteered to intro- 
duce him to some of the fellows. She 
heard the loud tones, the coarse laugh- 
ter. Jim came up presently, elated, 
self-complacent; her downcast face 
roused his anger. 

“You're a nice, cheerful sort of per- 
son,” he cried. “Can’t you fix up a lit- 
tle? What makes you wear your hair 
so confounded slick; folks’ll think 
you’re my mother.” 

Martha’s hands went up to her 
smooth bands of dark hair: “I can stay 
up here, I’d rather, really.” 

“Nonsense, there’s the bell,” Jim 
hurried on, waiting grumblingly at the 
foot of the stairs. 

The long supper table was crowded 
with men, of various ages and nation- 
alities; there were no other women 
there except the girls who waited. 
They were young and pretty, in a loud 
flashy style, and on very good terms 
with the men at the table. Martha felt 
that they were laughing at her. As 
soon as possible, she escaped to her 
room. 

“Marthy,” Jim said, the next morn- 
ing, “I’ve "bout settled matters. The 
fellow that keeps the store here wants 
to sell out. He’s lettin’ it go at a bar- 
gain. You can look after it times 
when I ain’t on hand; It'll keep you 
from bein’ homesick—” 

As if any power on earth could do 
that! 

They stopped at the hotel for a fort- 
night. Jim was out most of the time. 
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He delighted in the freedom of the 
new life. Martha’s unhappiness was 
a constant affront to him. He made 
acquaintances in determined fashion, 
and was considered a very good fel- 
low. Martha was declared dull and 
“stuck up.” Poor Martha, she had 
honestly tried to be pleasant and 
friendly, but the life, the people, were 
so different from what she had always 
known. She was like some simple 
garden flower, ruthlessly uprooted and 
thrust all carelessly into new and alien 
soil. 

The building containing the store 
stood not far from the hotel. Long 
and low, with three living-rooms be- 
hind the store itself. Even Jim agreed 
the place hardly fit for a heathen to 
live in, and turned to, with much of 
his old heartiness, to help Martha 
mend matters. For the moment he 
felt some compunction; it was not 
tiuch like the home he had brought 
her from. 

He had ordered furniture from the 
nearest town, enough to supply their 
immediate wants. Its cheap tawdri- 
ness hurt Martha’s quiet taste. Jim 
thought it fine. “We’re up to date 
now, Marthy,” he said, throwing him- 
self back on the narrow sofa, gayly 
covered with multi-colored cotton tap- 
estry, edged with red cotton plush. 
“You'll have as good a sittin’-room 
as there’s in this town, but, unless you 
drop those stand-off ways of yours, 
you won’t have any one sittin’ in it.” 

Martha was busy draping the board 
shelf Jim had put up, with the home- 
made lambrequin from the par- 
lor at home. “Well, I'll have you,” 
she said, striving to speak lightly. 

Jim’s fit of penitence was brief; 
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Martha was left to fight alone that in- 
describable, unendurable feeling of 
homesickness. She soon came to hate 
her surroundings with an intensity 
that surprised herself, to hate the very 
sight of the mountains, rising all 
around her, crushing her down, shut- 
ting her in. It seemed to her as if the 
God who ruled above this strange and 
awful country could not be the same 
as the One she had always thought 
of as bending in love and pity over the 
green meadows and shining waters 
of her old home. Jim, ill at ease, and 
restless, thrown off his balance by this 
complete change in his manner of life, 
drifted further every day from the old 
restraining ties. He was continually 
from home. “He’d never had his fling, 
and he’d take it now.” 

One evening he came out to the 
kitchen, where Martha was getting 
supper: “Rube Tyler’s come to 
supper—Rube’s one of the people 
here, works in the Comp’ny’s office.” 

Martha looked frightened: “Hadn’t 
you best bring out something from the 
store?” 

“That’s where you're all off. He 
and his chum batch it together in a 
shack of their own; he gets plenty of 
store stuff.” 

Martha made some hasty prepara- 
tions, but it was in much trepidation 
of mind that she went to call Jim and 
his guest to supper. Rube glanced at 
her with keen, observant eyes. It so 
happened that he had not seen her 
since that first night at the hotel. 
“Looks scared! Bet the scamp bullies 
her,” he decided. He had not been 
very favorably impressed with Jim. 

“I vow, ’tain’t fair, takin’ you so by 
surprise,” Rube said, smiling down 
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into Martha’s eyes, “but it’s mighty 
hard fer a man to refuse a bit of home 
cooking, and I’ve been wantin’ to 
know you,—you put me in mind of 
home, that night.” 

“I’m glad you came,” Martha said 
simply. She felt an instant liking for 
this great, whole-hearted fellow. Nor 
could she fail to be flattered by his 
very evident appreciation of her cook- 
ing. “I declare, it’s like a bit of 
home,” he said heartily. 

He stayed some time after supper, 
telling of his life in the west. He 
owned to Martha how homesick he 
had been, seeming to understand how 
she felt. 

She was alone in the store a few 
nights later, when Rube came in. 

“Playin’ keep shop?” he asked. 

“Tt ain’t play to me; can I get you 
somethin’ ?” Martha’s face had bright- 
ened. He told his errand. 

“So you don’t like 
folks ?” 

“T wouldn’t mind one at a time, but 
I get so nervous.” 

“Comes hard, I dare say.” 

He helped her with his own pur- 
chases, folding and tying with quick, 
deft fingers. Two or three nights 
after, he stopped again. Martha was 
sitting just inside the parlor doorway. 
Rube saw tears in her eyes. “Sit still,” 
he said, as she started up, “I ain’t in 
a mite of hurry. What’s troublin’ 
you?” 

This new note of sympathy was too 
much for Martha; her lips quivered 
like a child’s. “Oh, I can’t bear it,” 
she cried piteously, “I hate it here. I 
hate those cruel, overbearing moun- 
tains, shuttin’ out all of God’s world, 
but this bit of canyon. I hate the life, 


waitin’ on 
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and the place, and the people.” She 
had forgotten Rube—forgotten every- 
thing save the intensity of her feeling 
—and the relief, and, at the same 
time the impossibility of expressing it. 

“Poor littke woman,” Rube said; 
“it wasn’t right to bring you out 
here.” i 4 

Martha looked up, drying her eyes, 
“TI oughtn’t to have gone on so. Jim 
would be angry. Oh, I can’t think 
why he wanted to sell the farm.” 

“It’s a pity for you both,” Rube 
thought of the rumors already cur- 
rent concerning Jim. 

“I’m sorry I bothered you,” Martha 
faltered, “you’re very good to me.” 

“T wish I could be, in real earnest.”’ 

After that, when the waves of home- 
sickness swept over Martha, threaten- 
ing to engulf her in their depths, 
her thoughts turned involuntarily to 
Rube with his ready kindliness. He 
got in the habit of dropping in often. 
He could not help seeing that his com- 
ing cheered Martha, any more than 
she could help being cheered by it. 
Sympathy and kindly interest on the 
man’s part, loneliness and gratitude 
on the woman’s, were leading these 
two into ways of which, while the 
beginning might be pleasantness, the 
end could not be peace. Those were 
troubled weeks for Martha, weeks of 
struggling, of new, strange doubts 
and fears. She had planted some 
seeds in the bit of dooryard back of 
the house, and by dint of careful nurs- 
ing they were doing fairly well. It 
was only there, among her flowers, 
whose familiar faces reminded her of 
home, that Martha found anything 
like peace. 

One evening when Rube stopped, 
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he found her hurrying around, with 
tired face, trying, rather unsuccess- 
fully, to wait on several customers at 
the same time. 

“Guess you need a little help,” he 
said cheerily. 

As by magic her troubles vanished 
—with the disappearance of her last 
customer, she gave a sigh of relief. 
“Seem’s like I'll never get used to 
tendin’ store,’ she said, “Jim says 
‘taint near’s bad as a lot of women, 
all chatterin’ together, at sewin’ meet- 
in’, but then, I never went much to 
sewin’ meetin’; Jim didn’t hold with 
my goin’ ’way from home much, and 
he wouldn’t have them to our place.” 

Rube swung himself up on to the 
“My mother was a great 
What lots of 
good things she'd cook up when they 
was coming to our house! That re- 
minds me, Mis’ Baker, when you goin’ 
to ask me to supper again?” 

“Whenever you'd like to come,” 
Martha answered, smiling. 

“The sooner the better.- Guess to- 
night’s as good a time as any. I'll 
just run down to the office a moment, 
first.” 


counter. 
liand for such shindigs. 


He had hardly gone when Jim came 
in. Jim was scowling angrily. “See 
here, Marthy,” he cried, “Joe Thomas 
says Rube Tyler’s been makin’ him- 
self mightily to home here to-night.” 

“He’s been helpin’ me some.” 

“Well, I won’t have any such doin’s, 
makin’ folks think I overwork you.” 

“I can’t hinder them thinkin’.” 

“You can too. Rube Tyler's 
hangin’ ’bout here a deal too much,” 
Jim began to feel his wife to blame 
for his own shortcomings. She could 
make it pleasant enough for every one 
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except her own husband! He turned 
sullenly away. “I won’t be back to 
supper,” he said shortly. 

“Jim, please come,” she was afraid 
then to tell him why, better let it ap- 
pear as if Rube had dropped in by ac- 
cident. 

“T tell you I won't,” Jim answered. 

Martha stood uncertain. She must 
tell Rube, probably he wouldn’t stay. 

Rube received the announcement 
very calmly. “I know, I met him 
down street, with Tom Baxter; I 
reckon we'll manage without him all 
right.” 

So he meant to stay; she felt both 
glad and sorry. In spite of misgiv- 
ings, Martha enjoyed that supper. 
Rube was eager to hear about her old 
life, back east, of the days before her 
marriage. “I wish to goodness I’d 
known you then,” he blurted out at 
last. “Life’s mighty queer. Why 
couldn’t you and me ‘ve known each 
other then?” 

Martha tried to smile: “I reckon 
‘twasn’t meant we should.” 

Rube leaned towards her; through 
the open window came the scent of 
mignonette, and other sweet old-fash- 
ioned garden flowers. ‘“‘Marthy, if we 
had ‘ve met then I wonder would 
you ’ve liked a big clumsy fellow, like 
me?” 

A sudden sob rose in Martha’s 
throat : “Rube, don’t! we didn’t meet.” 

“You ain’t happy, Marthy, I know 
you ain’t. If you was I wouldn’t say 
a word.” 

“Rube, you mustn't; you frighten 
me so. 

“I don’t want to do that, you poor 
little mite. Shall I go now?” 

She nodded. 
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“T’d like a posy first, Marthy.” 

She hesitated, then led the way out 
to the little garden. Rube watched 
her silently, as she bent over the flow- 
ers, wondering why she held the clus- 
ter of purple pansies and gay sweet 
peas tightly for a moment before 
handing them to him. Perhaps she 
hardly knew herself. She had an odd 
feeling that henceforth the quiet peace 
ot that tiny spot would be lost, now 
that Rube had stood there with her. 


The next time Rube came to the 
store, Jim was there. Jim eyed him 
sulkily, paying no heed to his good- 
natured After that Jim 
seemed always on hand. Had he 
turned over a new leaf? At any rate, 
he hadn’t improved as to temper, 
judging from Martha’s worried face 
and tired eyes. Jim felt his hold over 
his wife weakening. The patient sub- 
mission, that of late years had served 
in the place of the old affection, to 
bind her to him, was slowly disap- 
pearing. Stung by this knowledge 
and determined by sheer force to win 
back his authority over her, he grew 
daily more tyrannical and exacting. 

Rube, whose liking for Martha had 
sprung in the first place from pity, 
looked on with troubled eyes. Poor 
little woman, she was having hard 
lines of it! But, day by day, turning 
more and more to him, trying to con- 
quer, too, her growing feeling for him. 
What use? Why not take the scanty 
goods the gods provided, not ques- 
tioning too closely the manner of their 
coming? 

Rube was living alone now, his 
chum having lately married, and set 
up housekeeping on a more preten- 


salutation. 
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tious scale. For a week or two, he 
kept away from the store; Martha 
wondered why he did not come. 
Would he, too, fail her? And when, 
one evening, as she sat alone in the 
dusky parlor, he suddenly appeared, 
she could not keep the gladness out 
of face and voice. 

“Been gettin’ on well?” he asked. 

“As well’s usual,” Martha’s voice 
changed. 

“T’ve come to ask a favor of you, 
Marthy. Dick’s off for himself—and 
it’s time I was settlin’ down; I'll 
be forty next March. It’s sort of lone- 
some, too, up there now, and I can’t 
abide the hotel. I’ve been makin’ a 
few changes ; the person I’ve in mind’s 
a tidy, nice-mannered little body, and 
I thought maybe you’d come up and 
look round a bit and see if things was 
all right.” 

“I'd like to do anything I could for 
you.” She was glad it was too dark 
for him to see the tears in her eyes. 
“It'll have to be to-morrow, Sunday. 
Jim won't be home. I couldn’t make 
him understand. He—he found out 
"bout that supper that night, it made 
him awful mad.” 

“T’m ever so much obliged,” Rube 
said, rising to go, “I'll meet you where 
the path runs up back of the office— 
it’ll save talk—not that I care for 
myself how folks talk.” 

Martha sighed wearily: “I don't 
know’s I do much, I’m too tired to 
care "bout anythin’.” 

Rube was waiting for her the next 
afternoon. They had a steep, upward 
climb, and Martha was glad to sink 
down, breathless, on the little porch 
before the cabin. Rube brought a big 
wicker rocking-chair and a footstool. 
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She looked up gratefully: “You 
mustn’t fuss over me, I ain’t used to 
it now-a-days.” 

“You ought to be,” he answered 
bluntly. 

“It’s nice up here,” Martha said 
hurriedly ; “how small everythin’ looks 
down below.” 

When she was rested he took her 
indoors; there were two fair-sized 
rooms, and a tiny lean-to. Rube’s 
efforts at adornment were simple, 
almost pathetic. He had papered the 
cabin newly himself, and, by either 
happy chance or good instinct, had 
chosen patterns not out of keeping 
with the rest of the homely furnish- 
“T’m goin’ to put some shelves 
up at the windows for plants,” he said, 
‘she’s terrible fond of plants.” 

“You've fixed it up beautifully; I’m 
sure she'll be happy.” 

“It’s lonely up here; there wouldn't 
be any one comin’ and goin’.” 

“She'll have you.” 

“T ain’t sure she’ll come,” Rube 
spoke slowly. “She’s the one woman 
in the world to me. I'll be mighty 
good to her, but I ain’t quite sure’s 


ings. 


I’ve got the right to ask her. It'd 
mean a good deal to her.” 
Then Martha understood. The 


color ‘flooded her face. 
ask her,” she cried, 
might not have strength to say no. 
Oh, she must be a wicked woman for 
you to think such a thing.” 

Rube caught the trembling hands: 
“T swear she ain’t wicked. I love her, 
and she loves me; she ain’t happy, her 
life’s such a hard one. I swear it 
wouldn’t be wrong; things ’ve got 
horribly twisted, Marthy,” he held her 
close. ‘“Marthy, won’t you come?” 


“No, don’t 


“for fear she. 
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“Rube, let me go. My God, what 
have I come to! There was a girl at 
home once, who—to think I blamed 
her !” 

Rube let her go; she darted from 
him out of the cabin and down the 
rough, narrow footpath. Rube fol- 
lowed, keeping her in sight down the 
mountain. He did not try to speak 
to her again then. Near the foot he 
drew back; Jim had come in sight. 
For Martha’s sake Rube hoped he had 
not been seen. “If it had not been for 
her”—he clenched his hands tightly. 

He went for a long, rapid walk. 
When he reached the cabin again the 
dusk was coming on. On the porch 
sat Martha, a bundle in her lap. 

She looked up pitifully: 
wouldn’t let me stay. He wanted to 
know where I’d been. He wouldn’t 
believe mie that—that—he says he isn’t 
goin’ to stay at the store any longer. 
I didn’t know what to do.” 

Rube sat down beside her, taking 
one of her hands in his. 

She shuddered: “I never thought 
my life would end like this. Some 
day you'll scorn me for comin’.” 

“Marthy !” 

“Tf you do, it'll kill me. 
I’ve driven him to the bad.” 

“Jim lied. He went there of his 
own free will, some time ago. 
Marthy, can’t you see, he’s only too 
giad of an excuse to get rid of you.” 

Rube rose. “Come inside, I’m go- 
in’ to make you a cup of tea.” 

“I'd rather wait here, please.” She 
sat with folded hands, looking over at 
the mountains opposite; the sunset 
glow was fading, but in the western 
sky a faint radiance still lingered. 
Martha’s thoughts went back to that 


“Jim 


Jim says 
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last afternoon in the old family bury- 
ing-ground ; suddenly turning, she un- 
did the bundle at her side, taking from 
it the fragment of cradle, the bits of 
bed-clothes. How far she had drifted 
since the day she bent over her treas- 
ures in the garret, had drifted, must 
still drift! Under her breath she re- 
peated the words, through all these 
months so often in her mind: 

“ “By the rivers of Babylon there we 
sat down, yea, we wept when we re- 
membered Zion.’ ” 

How often, when Jim had re- 
proached her with being dull and stu- 
pid, had the words of the old plaint 
echoed in her thoughts: 

“*For there they that carried us 
away captive required of us a song,’ 
and ‘How shall we sing in a'strange 
land?’ ” 

Ah, it had been “a strange land,” 
and no longer would she be able to 
say: “If I forget thee.” She was for- 
getting, doing that which must ever 
stand between her and the memory of 
past, happier days, between her and 
the memory of those later ones when 
she had knelt, broken-hearted, beside 
her little graves. 

When Rube came out, she met him 
wildly: “Rube, let me go; think for 
me before it is too late, and I leave my 
babies behind forever !” 





AFTER YEARS 


He tried to soothe her. 
“T can’t stay,” she sobbed, 


“if I 


could get work; Rube, help me!” 


Rube’s brow knitted. Through the 
open door he caught a glimpse of the 
little sitting room, warm and bright. 
Then he felt her deep, shuddering 
sobs and heard the low cry: “My 
babies, my babies!” 

“Marthy,” he lifted her face gently, 
“I’m goin’ to take you down to the 
hotel for to-night; they’ll make you 
comfortable when I explain. To-mor- 
row I'll start you homewards. I'll 
wire your friends to meet you; and 
tell the conductor to look after you. 
You won’t have a bit of worry.” 

“But the money ?” 

“You'll let me give you that much. 
Now drink your tea, and then you 
shall go.” He spoke as to a tired 
child, and like a child she obeyed 
him. 

At the foot of the mountain path she 
suddenly clung to him: “You are so 
good,—so good.” 

It was late when he reached his 
cabin again. On the floor of the 
bright little sitting-room lay a wo- 
man’s glove. Rube caught it up, 
and going to the doorway he stood 
looking down the canyon, to where 
in the distance the lights of the hotel 
glimmered through the darkness. 


In After Years 


By Clarence H. Urner 


ER heart ran down her hueless cheek in tears, 
In sobs her soul beat out its bitter grief; 
But onward stole the velvet-footed years 
With poppies in their hands to bring relief. 














Detroit 


HE 

tory of 
the old 

N orth- 
begins as 
early as that of 
Canada and Vir- 
ginia, and many 
before the 
Pilgrim fathers 
landed at Plymouth the French ex- 
plorers and missionaries were making 
their way through the forests of cen- 
tral Canada and along Lake Huron. 
The history of Detroit is closely inter- 
woven with that of the whole North- 
west, for its settlement is one of the 
earliest in America. 

Three principal objects inspired the 
hearts of the French settlers in 
Canada,—fur trading, to find a route 
to China and the Indies, and to con- 
vert the North American Indians to 
Christianity. With these objects in 
view, the Frenchmen pressed on west- 
ward and according to tradition as 
early as 1612 Champlain passed 
through the strait which is now the 
Detroit River. The state of Michigan 
is a part of the territory held under 
the government of New France and 
Louisiana, and the French priests es- 
tablished mission stations along the 
borders of the lakes at an early date. 
Jn 1648 Marquette founded his mis- 
sions at Michillimackinac and St. 
Ignace, and Joliet is said to have 
passed down the lakes and through 
the strait; but Lasalle is the first civil- 


his- 


west 


years 














By Helen E. Keep 


ized person 
known to have 
been at the site of 
the present city of 
Detroit. 


In 1671 _ this 
great explorer, 
with two Jesuit 


priests, Dollier de 
Casson and Ga- 
lenée, and a Seneca Indian guide, 
wintered on the north shore of Lake 
Erie, and when the ice broke in 
the spring, crossed the lake in canoes 
and went up the river. They saw wig- 
wams clustered in the bordering 
forests, and near Detroit they found 
a rude stone image, worshipped as a 
fetich by the Indians. A few years 
later Lasalle was authorized by the 
French government to spend five 
years in exploration in America, and 
he with his friend Henry, Chevalier 
de Tonty, whose name appears on the 
earliest records of Michigan, went to 
Niagara Falls, and there built a ves- 
sel in which to sail through the Great 
Lakes. This boat, Le Griffon, was the 
first ever sailed on Lake Erie and the 
upper lakes. Three priests and sev- 
eral others, with Indian guides, ac- 
companied Lasalle on this famous 
voyage, an account of which was 
written by Father Hennepin. On Au- 
gust 10, 1679, Le Griffon was an- 
chored at the mouth of the strait. He 
tells us that several Frenchmen had 
been sent forward in canoes “to a 
place called Detroit,” and were joined 
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the next day by Lasalle and De 
Tonty. The whole party after a few 
hours there sailed on, and August 12, 
Ste. Claire’s Day, they entered the 
lake at the head of the river and 
named it after the saint. 

This whole section of country is 
rich in legendary lore, and the weird 
stories have been handed down from 
generation to generation by those 
whose ancestors came from France 
years before, and wove with the In- 
dian legends their own poetic tales 
which had been told around the 
hearths in Normandy. The great In- 
dian Spirit of the lakes was the Mani- 
tou, who commanded the storms and 
the waves. Incensed at the exhibition 
of idolatry, the priests with Lasalle 
on the first visit to Detroit broke in 
pieces the idol which they found dedi- 
cated to the great Spirit and threw 
them into the deepest part of the river. 
The Indians were from that time the 
enemies of the white man, and when- 
ever the Griffon neared the shore their 
hostile cries were heard. After the 
vessel reached Lake Superior it was 
loaded with furs and started on the 
return voyage. What became of it is 
uncertain, but the Indian tradition 
tells of the angry Manitou sending it 
into unknown waters, and on moon- 
light nights the phantom ship is seen, 
and voices are heard chanting the 
evening hymn. 

In 1687 Duluth built a fort near the 
entrance of Lake Huron, which was 
at first called “Fort Detroit,” after- 
wards “Fort St. Joseph.” This was 
probably nothing more than a block 
house, and was used for a place of 
meeting and conference with the In- 
dians. In 1697 De Tonty and La 
Foret were at Fort Detroit with orders 
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from the governor general of Canada 
to gather together the Indians in that 
section and to declare war against the 
Five Nations. The battle of the Iro- 
quois was fought on the shore of Lake 
Erie, but the centre of operation for 
the French and the northern tribes was 
at Fort Detroit and along the strait. 

Up to this time no regular settle- 
ment on the strait had been thought 
of. Michillimackinac had become a 
missionary post and a depot of sup- 
plies for the fur traders on their way 
north. To reach Mackinac the traders 
had gone through the St. Lawrence, 
the Ottawa River and Lake Huron. 
When the New England and New 
York coasts were inhabited by civil- 
ized people, the strait—détroit—began 
to be important. It was the connec: 
tion with the upper lakes and was the 
easiest passage from Canada to the 
Mississippi Valley and Louisiana. 
The possession of this pass meant the 
control of the Northwest and the fur 
trade. Cadillac, commandant at 
Michillimackinac from 1695 to 1699, 
first conceived the idea that Detroit 
was a better place for a fort, and dur- 
ing the years at Mackinac he prepared 
plans for the later settlement. 

The birthplace of Antoine de la 
Mothe Cadillac, the founder of De- 
troit, is uncertain. It has been said 
that he was a native of Gascony. On 
the authority of the parish records of 
Quebec his father was Jean de la 
Mothe, Seigneur de Cadillac, de 
Launay, de Semontel, conseilleur of 
the parliament of Toulouse, and his 
mother was Jeanne de Malenfant. 
His letters and writings show that he 
had a good education, and he entered 
the army at an early age, serving as a 
cadet in the regiment of Dampierre 
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and as a lieutenant in the regiment 
of Clairembault in 1677. In 1683 he 
first visited New Trance and became 
a settler at Port Royal. Five years 
later he married, at Quebec, Marie 
Therese Guyon, daughter of Jean 
Gauyon and Elizabeth Boucher, born 
April 9, 1671. The next year he was 
given the island of Mt. Desert and a 
large tract of land called Donequec 
or Donequet, in the present state of 
Maine. In the list of names of resi- 
dents on Mt. Desert in 1688 are “Ca- 
dalick and wife.” It 1689 he was 
again in France at the court of 
Louis XIV assisting in forming plans 
for the capture and destruction of 
New York and Boston. While he 
was in France Port Royal was sur- 
rendered to Sir William Phips and his 
property was destroyed. The next 
year Cadillac returned to Canada with 
a recommendation to the governor, 
Count Frontenac. 


“Sieur de Lamothe Cadillac, a gentle- 
man of Acadia, having been ordered to 
embark for the service of the king, on the 
Embuscade, which vessel brought him to 
France, his majesty being informed that 
during his absence his habitation was 
ruined, hopes that Frontenac, the new 
governor of Canada, will find it con- 
venient to give him such employment as 
he may find proper for his services, and 
that he will assist him if he can.”* 


In 1692 the king sent for Cadillac 
to come again to France to give in- 
formation for the proposed attack on 
Boston and New York, and he drew 
up a report on the subject showing a 
thorough knowledge of the coast 
towns and inhabitants. This report 
has been printed in part in the Maine 
Historical Collections. In return for 
his many services to the government 
he was made captain of troops, ensign 
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of the navy and created knight of the 
military order of St. Louis. 

Count Frontenac and Cadillac be- 
came intimate friends, and the gov- 
ernor in 1695 appointed him com- 
mandant at Michillimackinac. Al- 
ways animated by a spirit of adven- 
ture, he had plenty of time in this 
place to study his surroundings and 
plan for further explorations into the 
wilds, and it became his desire to find 
a more advantageous place than 
Mackinac for a fort to resist the Eng- 
lish. About 1700 he went in person 
to Versailles, France, to see Count 
Pontchartrain, the Colonial minister, 
to present to him the subject of con- 
structing a fort on the strait-détroit. 
King Louis XIV approved of the plan 
and Cadillac was given a grant of 
land of 150 acres for the new fort. 

The following year he returned to 
Montreal, and after much preparation 
he with his comrades, making their 
way through the Ottawa _ River, 
Georgian Bay, Lake Huron and Lake 
St. Clair, arrived at Detroit, July 24, 
1701. The party consisted of Antoine 
de LaMothe Cadillac, Monsieur de 
Tonty, as captain, Dugue and Cha- 
cornacle, lieutenants, with fifty sol- 
diers, fifty emigrants and two Jesuits. 
Two days after landing, on the twenty- 
sixth of July, the feast of Ste. Anne’s, 
the priests held religious services, Ste. 
Anne’s Church was dedicated, and for 
the first time at Detroit mass was cele- 
brated. 

Cadillac proved himself a man of 
great executive ability, and work at 
settlement was immediately begun 
trees were cut down, the stockade and 
fort were made, houses and a mill 
were built. The palisaded enclosure 
; * Life of Cadillac, by C. M. Burton. 
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was about two hundred feet square 
and was called “Fort Pontchartrain” 
in honor of the Colonial minister. 

In August Madame Cadillac and 
the wife of Tonty left Montreal in 
open canoes with Indians and canoe 
men as companions. They wintered 
at Fort Frontenac, now Kingston, and 
early in the spring arrived at Detroit, 
coming by way of Niagara. Three of 
Cadillac’s daughters were left in Que- 
bec at an Ursuline Convent, his son, 
Antoine de LaMothe Cadillac, was al- 
ready at Detroit, and Jacques, born in 
1695, came with his mother. The 
births of the other children were re- 
corded in the Ste. Anne’s Church rec- 
ords. A son, Joseph LaMothe Cadil- 
lac, became an advocate in Parliament. 
Though all of the sons married and 
had children, none of the grandsons 
lived, and there are now no descend- 
ants of Cadillac bearing his name. At 
various times after Cadillac left De- 
troit, attempts were made by himself 
and his heirs to recover his property, 
but they were unsuccessful. A grand- 
daughter, Marie Cadillac, 
married her cousin, Bartholemy de 
Gregoire, at Castell Sarrazin, France, 
and after the death of Cadillac came 
to America to prosecute their claims 
to the lands granted to him on the 
coast of Maine and in Detroit. The 
grant in Maine was about 185,000 
acres and included Mt. Desert and the 
neighboring islands. The greater 
part of this Madame Gregoire ob- 
tained, but her rights to the Detroit 
property were never established. 

Antoine de LaMothe Cadillac at 
Detroit took the position of an arbi- 
trary ruler. In a certificate filed by 
him in Ste. Anne’s Church he styled 
himself “Lord of the places of Done- 


Therese 
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quet, and Mt. Desert, Commander of 
the King’s forces at Fort Pontchart- 
rain.” Every public as well as every 
private transaction was made in his 
presence as a solemn witness and re- 
corder. During his rule there were 
about four hundred people in Detroit, 
many of whom had come with Cadil- 
lac and Tonty at the first settlement. 
Some of the names are still familiar: 
Campau, Chesne, Cicotte, LaFerte, 
Renaud, Casse (dit St. Aubin), Rio- 
pelle, Moran, Guion, DeMarsac and 
Chauvin. In 1710 Cadillac was ap- 
pointed governor of Louisiana and 
left Detroit, and seven years later re- 
turned to France, dying at Castell 
Sarrazin, October 16, 1730. 

De La Foret was Cadillac’s succes- 
sor, but before he arrived from Que- 
bec the first serious trouble with the 
Indians occurred, when sixty-seven 
friendly Indians and Frenchmen, and 
a thousand of the enemy were killed 
and wounded in an engagement with 
the Outagamies. After this there was 
constant trouble with the savages, 
some of whom were cannibal, and 
almost all unfriendly. The priests 
from the beginning had established 
mission posts among them, but though 
some of the Indians joined the French 
there was continual hostility. 

This little band of people at Fort 
Pontchartrain were miles away from 
all other civilization, and for several 
years it was doubtful whether the fort 
could be sustained. Supplies had to 
be brought from Montreal at great 
expense and labor. The Indians were 
troublesome, and no help in case of an 
emergency could be looked for from 
adjoining districts. In 1709 the king 
withdrew the soldiers and many fam- 
ilies left with them. For ten years the 
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AT GROSSE POINTE FARMS 


little settlement barely held its own, 
the births averaging only two a year, 
but in 1722 when the Western coun- 
try along the Mississippi was opened, 
emigrants began to join the colony 
and soon the number of inhabitants 
again reached two hundred. The 
Chapetons were among the families 
who came at this time. 

In 1721 Charlevoix visited Detroit 
and recommended that emigrants be 
sent from Montreal. 

He said: 

“It is pretended that this is the finest part 
of all Canada, and really if we can judge 
by appearances, nature seems to have 
denied it nothing which can make a coun- 
try delightful; hills, meadows, fields, lofty 
forests, rivulets, fountains, rivers, and all 
of them so excellent of their kind and so 
happily blended as to equal the most ro- 
mantic wishes. The Islands seem placed 
for the pleasure of the prospect, the river 
and the lake abound in fish, the air is 
pure and the climate temperate and ex- 
tremely wholesome.” 

Other visitors to the post began to 
send in glowing accounts to the Ca- 
nadian governor and to the French 
ministers. It was said that with a 
farming population “this post would 
become considerable in a short time 
and by its strength keep all the nations 
of the upper country in check.” 

In 1748 the Ohio Company was 
formed and the country south began 
to be populated. The governor gen- 
eral of Canada, realizing the advan- 
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tageous situation of Fort Pont- 
chartrain, and wishing to promote 
emigration, issued the following 
proclamation through the Canadian 
settlements : 

“Every man who will go to settle in 
Detroit shall receive gratuitously, one 
spade, one axe, one ploughshare, one large 
and one small wagon. We will make an 
advance of other tools to be paid for in 
two years only. He will be given a Cow, 
of which he shall return the increase, also 
a Sow. Seed will be advanced the first 
year to be returned at the third harvest. 
The women and children will be supported 
one year. Those will be deprived of the 
liberality of the King, who shall give 
themselves up to trade in place of agricul- 
ture.” * 


The result of this proclamation was 
the arrival of some three hundred 
people, and the population soon 
reached six hundred. Many of these 
new settlers were from Normandy 


«From History of Detroit, by Silas Farmer. 
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PONTIAC TREE AT BLOODY RUN 


and from Montreal. Farms were 
granted on either side of the Detroit 
River having narrow river frontage 
and extending back two miles. Traces 
of these settlers remain and several of 
the old French cottages are still stand- 
ing east of the city near Grosse 
Pointe. Many of the streets running 
north from the river in the eastern 
section of the city are near the orig- 
inal farm divisions and bear the names 
of the owners of the farms, Rivard, 
Riopelle, Dubois, Chene, Joseph Cam- 
pau, Dequindre, St. Aubin and others. 

Supplies were sent from France, 
farming implements, seeds and enough 
young fruit trees, apple and pear, to 
start orchards which lined the 
shores of the river. From _ these 
orchards have originated some well- 
known apples, the “Detroit Red,” 
the russet, and the Pomme de neige or 
“Snow apple.” The old French pear 
trees were, however, far more remark- 


able. Of great size, shaped like elms, 
they produced from seventy to eighty 
bushels a season. Some of them were 
eighty feet high and had a circumfer- 
ence of eight or nine feet. Each far- 
mer had one or more near his cottage. 
Nothing beyond the fact of the exist- 
ence of these trees is known, and 
though many Detroiters have tried to 
find their origin, the few still standing 
are the only specimens to be found. 
Traditions differ. It is said that the 
seed was brought from France and 
planted by the Jesuits, also that the 
small trees were brought from Nor- 
mandy. Whatever may be their his- 
tory, the secret is lost and they cannot 
now be propagated. Only a few of 
the old trees remain and each year 
sees the number grow less, the trees 
and the French habitant are going to- 
gether, 


“And when these ancient trees are gone 
which those old heroes set, 

The noisy waves shall chant their praise, 
though men their names forget.” 
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When the English banished the 
Acadians from Nova Scotia some of 
the fugitives came to Detroit, though 
most of them afterwards joined their 
friends at Vincennes, Mobile and New 
Orleans. 

It will be seen that though the num- 
bers at Detroit were increased from 
time to time, those who came were 
usually French and until 1760 the city 
was almost entirely French, and that 
language was spoken. About this 


French had borne fruit, and to them 
the Indians had become friendly. The 
British commander assumed supreme 
authority, and if this seemed despotic 
to the French much more did it an- 
tagonize the Indians. Pontiac, the 
chief of the Ottawas, whose head- 
quarters were at what is now Walker- 
ville, and whose summer residence 
was at Péche Island, was a famous 
warrior, and he, realizing that with 
the accession of the British the secur- 





time Quebec and Montreal and their 
dependencies, including Detroit, were 
surrendered to Great Britain, and 
soon afterwards a force of British 
troops under Major Robert Rogers 
took possession of the fort. The 
French soldiers were sent away and 
only those inhabitants who took the 
oath of allegiance were allowed to re- 
main. The Indians had always been 
especially hostile to the English, but 
during the years preceding the acces- 
sion of the British, the labors of the 


ity of his people was threatened, re- 
solved, by one bold attack, to exter- 
minate the English at Mackinac, 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky. Calling 
together a council of the chiefs of all 
the western tribes, the scheme for si- 
multaneous attack upon all the points 
from Pittsburg to Green Bay was 
mapped out. As Detroit was the most 
important post, Pontiac himself was 
in charge of the movement at this 
point. 

Parkman says that this plan of the 
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Indian Napoleon was revealed to 
Major Gladwin, who was then com- 
mander at the fort, by a beautiful 
Ojibway girl, who had become enam- 
ored of the officer. The bold plan of 
the chief was baffled, but in July, 
1763, after a series of skirmishes and 
horrible butcheries by the Indians, the 
English, enforced by troops from Ni- 
agara, met the savages at Bloody Run 
in a battle the most terrible in the his- 
tory of Detroit. The place of the at- 
tack was marked for over a hundred 
years by a large tree scarred with bul- 
let holes, but it was cut down in 1893. 





Loaned by C. M. Burton 
Cass HOMESTEAD 


The owners of the grounds have 
placed a memorial tablet on the spot 
where the Pontiac tree stood so long, 
the last memorial of the bloody fight. 

During the Revolutionary War the 
fort was strengthened as an English 
outpost. The people of the North- 
west were warned to take up arms in 
behalf of the Americans, but nothing 
aggressive had been accomplished. 
The wilderness of three or four hun- 
dred miles between Detroit and the 
eastern states made an attack upon the 
post by the Americans impracticable, 
and most of the fighting was done be- 
tween the British and the Indians and 
the people of Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
The treaty of Versailles surrendered 
to the Americans all of Michigan, but 
it was not until January 11, 1796, that 
the British evacuated Detroit and An- 
thony Wayne’s army took full posses 
sion. 

Col. John Francis Hamtramck was 
the first commander of the post after 
the Revolution. He was a native of 
Quebec and had been an officer in the 
Revolutionary War, leading the left 
wing of “Mad Anthony’ Wayne’s 
army at the battle of the Miami. Col. 
Hamtramck remained at Fort Shelby, 
as it was now called, until his death 
in 1803. Isaac Weld in his book writ- 
ten after a tour of the United States 
and Canada in 1795-6 writes at 
some length of Detroit after the evac- 
uation : 

“Detroit contains about three hundred 
houses,” he writes, ‘and is the largest 
town in the western country. It stands 
contiguous to the river, on the top of the 
banks, which are here about twenty feet 
high. Atthe bottom of themthere are very 
extensive wharfs for the accommodation 


of shipping, built of wood, similar to those 
in the Atlantic seaports. The town con- 
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“TORRHOLM” 


Residence of R. Adlington Newman 


sists of several streets which run parallel 
to the river, which are intersected by 
others at right angles. They are all very 
narrow, not being paved, dirty in the ex- 
treme whenever it happens to rain; for 
the accommodation of passengers, how- 
ever, there are footways in most of them, 
formed of square logs, laid traversely close 
to each other. The town is surrounded by 
a strong stockade, through which there are 
four gates. The gates are defended by 
strong blockhouses, and on the west side 
of the town is a small fort in form of a 
square, with bastions at the angles. 
“Detroit is at present the headquarters 
of the western army of the states; the gar- 
rison consists of 300 men, who are quar- 
tered in barracks. About two-thirds of 
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the inhabitants are of French extraction, 
and the greater part of the inhabitants 
of the settlement on the river, both above 
and below the town are of the same de- 
scription. Detroit is a place of very con- 
siderable trade, there are no less than 
twelve trading vessels belonging to it, 
brigs, sloops and schooners, of from 50 
to 100 tons each. The inland navigation 
in this quarter is indeed extensive, Lake 
Erie, 300 miles in length, being open to 
vessels belonging to the port, on the one 
side, and Lakes Michigan and Huron, the 
first upwards of 200 miles in length and 
50 in breadth, and the second no less than 
1,000 miles in circumference, on the oppo- 
site side, not to speak of Lake St. Clair 
and the Detroit River, which connect these 
lakes together, or of the many large rivers 
which flow into them.” 

The Detroit of Isaac Weld’s de- 
scription is a contrast to the Detroit 
of 1903 with its broad avenues and 
miles of asphalt paving; the river 
front lined with factories, showing 
a magnificent centre of business and 
commerce. It is said that a greater 
tonnage passes Detroit than any other 
port in the world. 

After the Revolution the govern- 
ment land grants started western emi- 
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gration and people from the eastern 
states began to settle at Detroit. A 
number of New Englanders came 
from Marietta, Ohio, and from places 
in the Western Reserve, while others 
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came from New York State. Most of 
the latter were families who had some 
years before gone west from New 
England and were not generally from 
the New York Dutch families. The 
first American settlers were Solomon 
Sibley, John Whipple, Dr. William 
Brown, William Russell, Christian 
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Clemens, James and Benjamin Chit- 
tenden, Dr. William McCoskry, 
James Henry, Elijah Brush, Henry 
Brevoort, Col. Henry Jackson Hunt, 
Augustus Langdon and Major Whist- 
ler, grandfather of the artist. 

In 1805 Michigan was made a terri- 
tory, and Gen. William Hull was ap- 
pointed governor with headquarters at 
Detroit, with Augustus B. Wood- 
ward, Frederick Bates and John Grif- 
fin as judges. On the day before their 
arrival the town, except the fort, was 
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H entirely destroyed by fire, and instead 
of finding a flourishing village, the 
hi governor came upon a mass of smok- 


ing ruins and many homeless suffer- 
ing people. The spectacle was most 
disheartening and his first duty was 
to give relief to the suffering, and 
then to plan for a new town. Con- 
gress passed an act directing the gov- 
ernor and the judges to lay out a 
town, and to give to the land owners 
} of the old town an equivalent of land 
| in the new, and to each male inhabi- 
tant who was twenty-one years of age 
at the time of the fire 6j000 square 
feet of land. This plan was completed 
the next year, and is to some extent 
the scheme of the city as it now is. 
Judge Woodward, who was especially 
responsible for the laying out of the 
city, was a man of large vision, and 
instead of a settlement of a few hun- 
dred houses he saw an immense me- 
% tropolis and planned accordingly. 
A The Campus Martius and Grand 
Circus were central points, and from 
these radiated broad avenues then 
reaching miles into the woods, now 

the glory of modern Detroit. 
The history of the War of 1812 and 
Hull’s surrender are too much a mat- 
ter of general history to be more than 
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mentioned here. Again the British 
were in possession of the fort, this 
time from August 16, 1812, to Sep- 
tember 28, 1813. 

General Lewis Cass succeeded Gen- 
eral Hull as Governor and held that 
office eighteen years. He was a man 
of unusual ability. Born in New 
Hampshire, first a settler in Mari- 
etta, Ohio, and living in the stirring 
times of the early years of the century, 
he had become conspicuous in politi- 
cal affairs. He had been in the Ohio 
legislature and on the breaking out of 
the War had been appointed marshal 
of the state, and had had abundant op- 
portunity to become acquainted with 
the Northwest and its people. 





His home in Exeter, New Hamp- 
shire, is still standing, and a tablet 
placed there by the D. A. R. marks 
the same. 

The history of Detroit is unique 
and unlike any other city in the Uni- 
ted States. For over a hundred years 
after the first French visitor came it 
was under the dominion of France, 
and during sixty years of this time 
under a French governor. The peo- 
ple and the language were French, 
and the French influence will be felt 
for many generations. From 1760 to 
1706 it was under the English. The 
fort was commanded by British offi- 
cers and many English and Scotch 
merchants changed the character of 
the place from French to more con- 
servative English. After thirty-six 
years of English rule the American 
flag waved over the fort and New 
England influence came. The im- 
portance of the post caused it for 
many years to be under the command 
of noted officers and some of the lead- 
ing eastern families made the town 
their home. Again in 1812 the Eng- 
lish flag waved for a year, to be re- 
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placed by the stars and stripes when 
the city again became American. 
The religious history of the city has 
especially shown the influence of these 
changes of government. One of the 
first acts of Cadillac was to provide 
for a church and the second day after 
his arrival Ste. Anne’s was dedicated 
and soon the foundations were laid. 
The records were begun and ex- 
cept those of the Roman Catholic 
church of St. Ignace, which dates 
back to 1695, there are no manuscript 
records in the west so ancient and in- 
teresting. These records are complete 
from the beginning and not only are 
the vital statistics of the infant settle- 
ment recorded but much of the earli- 
est history of this section has its foun- 
dation in these yellow, well-worn 
books. The first baptismal entry is 
that of a child of Cadillac and the 
second that of the child of a soldier 
and a squaw. For many years the 
settlement was Roman Catholic and 
Ste. Anne’s was the only church build- 


ing. The priests at Detroit held a 
prominent position as they were the 
only spiritual advisers both for the 
French and the converted Indians, 
and their life was one of much labor 
and continual sacrifice. 

The best known of the older priests 
was Rev. Gabriel Richard, and no 
story of Detroit would be complete 
without mention of this devoted man. 
Father Richard left France on ac- 
count of the Revolution and lived in 
Baltimore until called as a missionary 
to the Northwest territory, but in 1798 
he came to Detroit, as priest at Ste. 
Anne’s. He was a public-spirited man, 
much esteemed by both Catholics and 
Protestants, and took a prominent 
part in public affairs. In 1809 he 
went east, brought back a printing 
press and some type, and published 
the first newspaper printed west of 
the Allegheny mountains, called the 
“Michigan Essay, or Impartial Ob- 
server.” Other pamphlets and books 
were printed by Father Richard and 
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when the English took possession of 
the fort, Brock’s proclamation was 
printed on this press, it being the only 
one in the Northwest. In 1823 Father 
Richard became a candidate for Con- 
gress, and notwithstanding the objec- 
tions of some of his parishioners to 
this public entrance into politics, he 
refused to withdraw his name and was 
elected by a large majority. One of 
the results of his work at Washington 
was the appropriation for a state road 
between Detroit and Chicago. After 
his term of office was ended he applied 
himself to founding Indian schools in 
Michigan and Wisconsin. During the 
epidemic of Asiatic cholera in Detroit 
he overworked in ministering to the 
victims and died of the disease in 
1832. It was through the efforts of 
Father Richard that the new Ste. 
Anne’s church was built, the old 
building having been destroyed by the 
great fire. 

There was no Protestant clergyman 


in the city for many years and not un- 

til the English troops arrived in 1760 

were there any Protestant services 

held. Even then there was no Prot- 

estant minister other than the chaplain 
210 


of the army. During the Revolution- 
ary War the Moravians from Ohio 
were brought to the fort on suspicion 
of having aided the Americans. They 
were acquitted but for twenty years 
afterward lived in the vicinity and it 
was due to their efforts that the Eng- 
iish and American residents began to 
think of a church building. The first 
Protestant minister to come to the city 
was the Rev. David Bacon, father of 
Leonard, who was born here, a Con- 
gregational clergyman sent as a mis- 
sionary from Connecticut in 180. 
Mr. Bacon spent some time in Michi- 
gan and was unsuccessful in building 
up a church but established the first 
English school, the schools formerly 
having been French and _ connected 
with the church. 

After Mr. Bacon came other mis- 
sionaries, but they were also unsuc- 
cessful and it was not until 1810 that 
a Protestant society numbering seven 
members was formed with Rev. Noah 
Wells as minister. This membership 
was increased to thirty before the War 
of 1812. In June, 1816, Rev. John 
Monteith, a graduate of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, a missionary 
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commissioned by the Board of Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church, be- 
gan his labors in Michigan. Three 
years later a lot on Woodward Av- 
enue was granted to “The First Prot- 
estant Society,’ which was the title 
taken by the church and congrega- 
tion. ‘The deed was signed by Lewis 
Cass, governor, Solomon Sibley and 
John Hunt, two of the judges of 
the territory, and witnessed by 
Henry Chipman and E. A. Brush. 
In 1838 Rev. George Duffield be- 
came pastor. 

Dr. Duffield was of Huguenot and 
Scotch-Irish descent, son of Hon. 
George Duffield, at one time Comp- 
troller-General of Pennsylvania and 
grandson of Rev. George Duffield, the 
“fighting parson,” a graduate of the 
first class of Princeton and associate 
chaplain of the first Continental Con- 
gress of Pennsylvania with Bishop 
William White. Dr. Duffield gradu- 
ated at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania at the age of sixteen, then 
entered the Theological . Seminary 
in New York City. In 1815 he 
was licensed to preach, and his first 
pastorate was at Carlisle where he re- 


mained nineteen yeats, resigning to 
accept a call to the First Presbyterian 
Church of Philadelphia. After two 
years at Philadelphia he preached in 
the Broadway Tabernacle in New 
York and in 1838 accepted the pas- 
torate at Detroit. He married Isa- 
bella Graham Bethune, daughter 
of Divie Bethune and Joanna Gra- 
ham, who was called the “Mother 
of American Sunday Schools,” and 
granddaughter of Mrs. Isabella Gra- 
ham, who is remembered as a philan- 
thropist in Scotland and America. 
When Dr. Duffield was installed in 
Detroit his congregation was the larg- 
est in the Northwest. He came to it 
when it was a small town but during 
the thirty years of his residence it 
grew into a large city. He was a man 
of untiring energy, often preaching 
three or four times on Sunday and 
teaching a large Bible class.  Al- 
though his pastoral work was so 
neavy he mastered eight or nine lan- 
guages, was one of the trustees of 
Dickinson College, a regent of the 
University of Michigan, a trustee of 
Harper Hospital, and connected with 
almost every good enterprise in De- 


troit during his life there. In June, 
1868, he died suddenly when making 
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the address of welcome to the delegates 
of the World’s Convention of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. 
Dr. Duffield was a man of strong con- 
victions, great erudition and power- 
ful will, and his influence was felt not 
only in Detroit, but through the whole 
Northwest. 

“Public opinion to be safe must be 
enlightened.” It will be seen in the 
study of all early settlements that the 
first thought of the Puritans was a 
church and then a school. The French 





settlers thought of a church but edu- 
cation was not in their opinion of like 
importance. The main purpose of the 
French schools for the first century in 
Detroit was to give religious instruc- 
tion. It was not until after the Revo- 
lutionary War when the town began 
to respond to the New England influ- 
ence, that the schools took the proper 
place in the interests of the people. 

One of the best high school build- 
ings in the United States is in Detroit, 
built in 1896, at a cost of $446,750, ex- 
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clusive of the site. Since that time 
the Eastern and the Western high 
school buildings have been erected. 
These three schools with the 71 other 
public and the 70 private and paro- 
chial schools, speak well for the inter- 
est of the people in educational mat- 
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ters. The birthplace of the University 
of Michigan was Detroit, and it is now 
situated only an hour’s ride from the 
city. Plans for a new public library 
provided for by the gift of $750,000 
from Andrew Carnegie are under dis- 
cussion. The library has about 180,- 
000 well selected volumes, and the col- 
lection of state and town histories is 
larger than that of any other library 
in the middle west except in Chicago. 
The complete set of periodicals and 
the complete proceedings of learned 
societies in this library are also worthy 
of mention. Mr. C. M. Burton, Presi- 
dent of the Michigan Pioneer Society, 
has a very large library of historical 
and genealogical books also, which is 
open to the public. 

The Art Museum was built in 1887 
at a cost of $100,000, and several ad- 
ditions have since been made. The 
building is on Jefferson Avenue and 
contains some valuable pictures and 
collections, among which are Peale’s 
“Court of Death,’ Gari Melcher’s 
“Vesper Hour,” Richard’s “Evange- 
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line,” Rehn’s “Missing Vessel,” the 
Scripp’s collection of old masters, an 
unusual Egyptian collection, the Balch 
collection of Autotypes, and a Japa- 
nese collection given by F. K. 
Stearns, which in diversity and vari- 
ety is unequalled by any such collec- 
tion in the country. In the Stearns 
collection is “The Wrestlers,” the 
famous piece of realistic Japanese 
wood carving which is said to be the 
best specimen ever brought out of 
Japan. 

The Detroit club occupies a com- 
modious building. Other clubs are 
the Michigan, the University, the Fel- 
lowcraft, the Yondetega and _ the 
Country Club. The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club is a large and flourishing 
organization of women and the ““Tues- 
day Musicale” brings yearly to the 
city some of the leading artists. 
There are several other organizations 
which contribute to the literary and 
musical life. There are both Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, the former having a 
building and the latter planning to 
build shortly. Charitable work is well 
organized and many of the societies 
have buildings. 

The unusual location of Detroit 
makes it a summer resort and from 
June to October the city sees many 
excursionists. It is a stopping place 
for those going to the upper Michigan 
resorts, as most of the large steamers 
stay at the docks for a few hours, and 
Detroit is the southern terminus for 
several lines of boats. Daily steamers 
run to Port Huron, Mt. Clemens, the 
St. Clair Flats, Cleveland, Wyandotte, 
Put-in-Bay, Grosse Ile and other isl- 
ands in Lake Erie, Amherstburg, 
Chatham and other Canadian points. 
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Ferries run continually to Windsor, 
Walkerville and to the island parks, 
Bois, Blanc and Belle Isle. Here, too, 
is one of the great trolley centres. In 
a short time the city will be connected 
by electric lines with Cleveland, Bay 
City and Chicago. The lines are al- 
ready completed to Port Huron, Jack- 
son and Grand Rapids. At one time 
in the city the regular fare on the 
street railways was three cents and 
this is still the rate on one line of cars. 
On all other lines the fare is five cents 
except between the hours of 5.30 and 
7 A. M. and 5.15 and 6.15 P. M. when 
eight tickets are sold for 25 cents. 
That Detroit is universally known 
as one of the cleanest cities, is due to 
the work of the Department of Public 
Works, which employs one hundred 
“White Wings” who with their 
brooms, shovels and push carts keep 
clean and free from rubbish the paved 
streets and main avenues. Litter bar- 
rels are placed at street corners, rail- 
road depots, steamboat wharves, parks 
and places of amusement and the av- 
erage man or boy has grown to con- 
sider himself a committee of one to 
further the gospel of cleanliness and 
carry the refuse ordinarily thrown 
into the streets to the most conven- 
ient litter barrel. Cedar block pave- 
ment continues to lead in the number 
of miles of paving but on the principal 
thoroughfares are brick and asphalt, 
the report in 1902 showing fifty-one 
miles of the latter pavements and thir- 
teen miles of macadam. This makes 
the city an ideal place for automobiles 
and bicycles. ; 
The water used in the city is from 
the Detroit River and pumped by di- 
rect pressure, with no reservoir, the 
total daily capacity of the five pumps 








being 102,000,000 gallons. The taxes 
are exceptionally low with family rates 
at $2.60 per annum. 

Detroit is a great manufacturing 
centre for brass, drugs, tobacco, stoves 
and cars. In the manufacture of salt 
it ranks second in the world. There 
are two large match factories and here 
is one of the six pin factories in the 
United States. The Cranbrook Press, 
owned by George L. Booth, is well 
known for the production of rare and 
beautiful books. 

Though the park system is not so 
well arranged as in Chicago and Bos- 
ton, Detroit has natural advantages 
equalled by no other city in the United 
States. Belle Isle Park is an island in 
the Detroit River easy of access by a 
bridge and by ferries. This island, 
containing about seven hundred acres, 
was used as a garrison and pasture 
ground during the French occupancy 
of the city and later as a place of resi- 
dence. It was owned by the McDou- 
galls, Macombs and Campaus and in 
1879 was purchased by the city for 
$200,000. A casino and other build- 
ings and shelters were erected, avenues 
and flower beds laid out, the total ex- 
penditure up to the present time being 
about $1,500,000. On Belle Isle are 
the buildings of the Detroit Yacht 
Club and the Detroit Boat Club, the 
luxurious home of the latter being a 
model for such an organization. 

Hon. Thomas W. Palmer donated 
Palmer Park, a tract of 120 acres in 
the northern part of the city. Cass 
Park was given by Governor Lewis 
Cass. In Judge Woodward’s plan of 
Detroit were a number of small parks 
and squares. On the Campus Mar- 
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tius, an open square in front of the 
City Hall, are the Soldiers Monument, 
the Palmer fountain and the Bagley 
fountain. The Grand Circus Park is 
larger and, with its fountains, flow- 
ers and trees, is a pleasant resting 
place in the very heart of the city. 
The Grand Boulevard, which encir- 
cles the greater part of the city, ends 
at Belle Isle bridge, making a drive 
of over eleven miles. With these 
parks and places for recreation and 
rest there are no little children in De- 
troit who have not known the happi- 
ness of a day’s outing in the fields and 
woods. During the summer months 
there are many picnics on Belle Isle 
which is large enough for all the city 
gatherings as well as for the many 
companies of pleasure seekers who 
come from the adjoining towns. 

Detroit has never been marked by 
any mushroom growth. The increase 
in population has been quiet and grad- 
ual and each census shows the number 
higher than that of the year previous. 
It is essentially a city of homes. 
There are few congested districts, and 
the tenement is seldom seen. It is a 
city for the working man and the 
stranger is always impressed by the 
many streets of low, one-storied cot- 
tages with little garden plots in front. 
The avenues and better streets are 
broad, lined with trees and many of 
the houses are surrounded by large 
grounds. There is an air of comfort 
and homelikeness which belongs more 
often to the village than to the larger 
city, and this combined with the natu- 
ral charm of the surroundings makes 
Detroit one of the most beautiful cities 
in the country. 




















Every Woman a Cook 


By Zitella Cocke 


T was the famous biographer, 

whose work stands confessed as 

the best of the kind which the 

world has even seen, who de- 
fined man as a cooking animal. The 
definition of man as the animal that 
talks, or the animal that laughs was 
not esteemed unhappy, yet other ani- 
mals may be said to talk, when they 
communicate with each other, as they 
are known to do, and naturalists have 
discovered in them such indications 
of good-nature and jollity, as might be 
called laughter, but common consent 
awards the palm of preéminence to 
Mr. Boswell’s clever definition, since 
no other animal can be said to cook. 
At what period in the world’s history, 
man began the operations of the 
cuisine, the most learned are unable 
to determine. Hardly, I think in that 
Paradise from which all tribulation 
was excluded, for there is no doubt 
that many ills, digestive and other, 
came in with cooking. In the last 
century before the Christian era, the 
origin of cookery was discussed by 
Posidonius of Rhodes, a stoic, who 
advocated the utmost simplicity in 
cooking, when it was necessary to be 
done at all, and insisted that with the 
equipment of good teeth, glands and 
secretions, a tongue and the usual ap- 
paratus for digestion, man was inde- 
pendent of the cuisine, and it is an in- 
disputable fact that when history first 
condescended to notice our British 


ancestors, their cooking was of Posi- 
donian simplicity and culinary practice 
had all the limitations the uncom- 
promising old stoic could desire. The 
Roman Conquest, however, adminis- 
tered in the kitchen as well as in the 
government, and Britannica’s house- 
keeping underwent a radical transfor- 
mation. In addition to this change, 
the German immigrants who settled in 
Britain during the Roman occupation, 
imparted to the natives a valuable 
knowledge of wholesome cookery. 
Civilization and cooking go hand in 
hand, and the nations that best un- 
derstand the etiquette of the drawing- 
room, are most keenly alive to the skill 
and the refinements of the kitchen. 
The celebrated gastronomer, Beauvil- 
liers, says: “The cuisine, simple in its 
origin, refined from century to cen- 
tury, has become a different art,—a 
complicated science, on which many 
authors have written, without having 
been able to embrace it in its entirety” 
—and it cannot be denied that the 
model cook-book,—the vade mecum, 
which contains all that one ought to 
know and eliminates all that one ought 
not to know, is to be numbered among 
the things not yet accomplished. The 
apt remark of Monsieur Fayot to Jules 
Janin:—‘“It is difficult, sir, to write 
well, but a hundred times more diffi- 
cult to know how to dine well,’— 
must have occurred, with painful fre- 
quency to the mind of more than one 
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housekeeper. Said the author of the 
Comedie Humaine ;—“An empty stom- 
ach produces an empty brain,” and 
Louis XIV was accustomed to add to 
the explicit directions he gave his 
chef, the adage :—‘He eats well who 
works well.”—Napoleon, fulfilling his 
duty as “téte d’armée,” never failed to 
insist that there could be no good sol- 
diers without good soup, and if all the 
world loves a lover, as all the world 
should do, it is equally true that all the 
world loves a good dinner. 

But what constitutes a good dinner, 
-—what culinary results are most indu- 
cive to health, strength and comfort, 
without pampering a morbid and ex- 
cessive appetite, is a question that too 
many of the world are still incom- 
petent to answer. That art, without 
which all other arts are useless—the 
art which displays all that is best in 
earth, and sea and air—has been great- 
ly neglected, nor does the censure of 
this neglect imply the endorsement of 
the philosopher’s speech to La Place, 
—that the invention of a new dish was 
more important to mankind than the 
discovery of a new planet. That a 
culinary preparation is of vaster im- 
portance than a celestial visitant to 
many persons besides Monsieur Hen- 
rion de Pensey, is doubtless true. 
Epicurean emperors and monarchs 


have bestowed towns and fabulous 


sums for the invention of a new dish 
but it is not so much the pleasure as 
the utility of the table which is the 
subject of this paper. 

“The palate,” says Francatelli, “is 
as capable of being cultivated as the 
eye and the ear,” but that this cultiva- 
tion be in the line of the promotion 
of health and soundness of body, there- 





by insuring as far as possible, the 
mens sana, surely ought to be the pur- 
pose and practice of every intelligent 
housewife. If, as the Marquis de 
Cresy argues, a nation may be 
learned from the study of its cookery, 
and history rewritten on gastronomi- 
cal principles, the art and science of 
cooking should by all means constitute 
an important part of a woman’s educa- 
tion, and so far as a thorough knowl- 
edge of the cuisine extends, every 
woman should be a cook. It is to 
woman that the daily alimentation of 
the household is entrusted. It is in 
the home, and not the office or the 
field that the food of the family is pre- 
pared, and upon that preparation how 
much of comfort, health, beauty and 
good temper, and shall it be added, 
good morals depend! Who will deny 
the thorough demoralization of phys- 
ique and mentality, which results from 
the continuous feeding upon badly 
cooked food? 

It was the conviction of Huxley 
that a man’s best start in life is a 
sound stomach. The commissariat of 
the body is altogether dependent upon 
the headquarters of the digestion. It 
follows then, as a natural sequence, 
that these headquarters should be 
manned by healthy and efficient work- 
ers, and unmindful of it as we may 
be, the distant outposts of the must 
highly cultured brain, wait expectant 
for their share in the last square meal. 
With what intelligence and conscien- 
tiousness then, should a mistress at- 
tend to the cooking done in her home? 
It is quite true that the highest devel- 
opment of the culinary art is looked 
for in the professional chef, and it is 
to the masculine sex that the cordon 
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bleu has been historically awarded. 
With the notable exception of Du- 
barry’s cook, who was a woman, and 
who prepared a dinner for Louis XV, 
by which she won the coveted distinc- 
tion, and through the entreaties of her 
mistress received from the royal hand, 
all the insignia which entitled her to 
tank with the best professionals of 
Paris, I know of no woman who has 
been so brevetted, but, after all, facts 
count for more than names or titles, 
and there are many accomplished 
cooks among women. For absolute 
cleanliness and carefulness, I should 
give them the preference over the gen- 
erality of men cooks, who, as far as 
my experience and observation can 
decide, do not wash their hands quite 
so often as a wholesome culinary ad- 
ministration ought to require. I do 
not forget the traditional bowl of 
water, constantly replenished, which 
stood in Southern kitchens, in which 
the negro cook, male or female, 
washed hands, before and after the 
preparation of each dish. This cus- 
tom was de rigueur in every well or- 
dered Southern household, although 
the old lady, who put on her strongest 
spectacles for the diligent scrutiny of 
her cook’s hands, three times a day, 
was, I confess, an exception. Good 
old Dr. Johnson, with characteristic 
obstinacy, refused to believe that any 
woman ever attained a high degree of 
excellence in this art of arts, but his 
Philistinism on the woman question, 
as well as on some others, was of too 
stalwart a nature to admit of discus- 
sion here. 

Common sense and experience have 
taught the world the value of woman 
cooks. It is beyond all dispute that 
woman is the pivot, so to speak, upon 
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which the household turns. Even in 
homes of exceptional wealth and lux- 
ury where the chef is always in evi- 
dence, a large part of the best culinary 
work is performed by his woman as- 


-sistants, and in homes whose expendi- 


ture must come within limited or mod- 
erate means, it is the mistress who 
plans and superintends, and _ the 
woman cook who achieves both the 
ordinary meal of daily sustenance, and 
the feast wherewith she satisfies in- 
vited guests. And this has been true 
in all ages of the world. It is woman 
who fulfils or directs the operations 
of the kitchen, in all countries. 

The first mention of breadstuffs 
with which we are acquainted, occurs 
in Genesis where Abraham, on the 
plains of Mamre, entertains the angel, 
and Sarah is bidden to make ready 
quickly three measures of fine meal, 
which she does with that unhesitatiny 
obedience which leaves no doubt con- 
cerning her ability as a housewife. 
The red pottage of lentils for which 
Esau sold his birthright, and thereby 
changed the destiny of the whole Jew- 
ish people, was, inferentially argued, 
prepared by a woman, although the 
learned Rabbi El Bassan, a celebrated 
Jewish commentator on the Talmud, 
spent fifteen years in the vain endeav- 
or to discover the name of the cook 
who concocted the enticing edible: 
In my poor judgment, as the back- 
woods preacher is wont to say, these 
fifteen years were needlessly and fool- 
ishly wasted, for it goes without say- 
ing that the crafty Rebekah was either 
the maker or the arbiter of that re- 
nowned alimentary combination. The 
“chamea,”’ a preparation of milk, 
which was presented in a lordly dish 
to the vanquished Sisera, was un- 
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doubtedly the culinary achievement of 
the sagacious Jael. She was one of 
the most treacherous murderesses of 
history, no doubt, but she was as un- 
questionably a good cook, which is the 
only point I desire to establish, and 
evidently was shrewd enough to un- 
derstand the means ‘by which she 
could most effectually bag her game. 

That the most unwholesome cook- 
ing is to be found among the ignorant 
classes, is the common verdict of his- 
tory and observation. How much of 
bad health and depravity, in many 
directions, are traceable to bad cook- 
ing is an unknown quantity only in 
degree. “Tell me what you eat, and 
I will tell you what you are,” says that 
high priest of gastronomy, Brillat- 
Savarin. It is impossible to compute 
the great events which may hang upon 
so trifling a thing, as many suppose, 
as a bad meal. The loss of the battle 
of Leipsic and the unsuccess at Dres- 
den, were said to have been due to an 
attack of indigestion, from which 
Napoleon was suffering, after having 
dined upon an imperfectly cooked 
joint of mutton. One can hardly re- 
press a feeling of merriment, not to 
say of admiration, at the speech of a 
native of Sybaris to a valiant Spar- 
tan: “I am not astonished that you 
Spartans do not fear death in battle, 
since any man in his senses would 
rather die than be compelled to live on 
your execrable broth!” The utter ab- 
sence of the esthetic sense in the Spar- 
tan nature was conspicuously manifest 
at the table and in the cuisine and 
Spartan brevity was presumably as 
applicable to their table manners as to 
their speech. A people who did not 
know how to dine graciously, if not 
sumptuously, would not be likely to 





brook a word too much in conversa- 
tion. 

Nor is there a better test of the re- 
finement of a household, than the man- 
ner in which food is regularly served, 
and nowhere are coarseness and vul- 
garity more disgusting than at the 
table. With many persons, Sir An- 
drew Aguecheek’s estimate of life— 
that it consists of eating and drinking 
—may be an article of creed, but at 
least, let them pursue their avocation 
as inoffensively to others, as is possi- 
ble. To eat grossly, is as bad as a 
crime, and worse than a blunder, and 
enough to produce incurable dyspep- 
sia in those who are compelled to sit 
at table with the offenders. However, 
the learned gastronomers make very 
nice shades of distinction among those 
who are fond of the pleasures of the 
table. The gourmet, they say, is not 
necessarily a gourmand, and both are 
removed some degrees from the gros 
mangeur. The Abbé Rouband, dis- 
tinguished between the gourmand, the 
goinfre, the goulu and the glouton, 
The last three were relegated to a 
sphere of being unworthy the consid- 
eration of any respectable Amphitry- 
on. Gourmandise, as defined by Bril- 
lat-Savarin, is the exercise of judg- 
ment by which preference is accorded 
to the taste over things lacking in that 
quality, but La Reyniére, a notable 
authority, goes further and higher in 
his estimate when he insists that the 
true gourmand eats not only with 
choice and reflection, but unites to ap- 
petite a jovial spirit, a memory stored 
with good anecdotes, quickness at 
repartee, and in short, holds all the 
senses with which beneficent nature 
has endowed him, in continual activ- 
ity. Of still another order is the 





































friand, who, more fastidious even than 
the gourmet, is intolerant of massive 
refreshment, and derives his chief de- 
light from tit-bits and delicious and 
subtle flavors. Certainly the heroic 
performances of Gargantuan appe- 


tites ought not to be tolerated at the 


table of any refined householder. The 
man who wants nothing to do but to 
eat and sleep is too gross to appreciate 
the delicious languor of the lotos- 
eaters: his place is not at the table 
but with the brutes,—that is, if the 
brutes would consent to such associa- 
tion, for to their honor be it said, eat- 
ing with them is but the means to an 
end,—they eat to sustain life and ap- 
pease hunger. I am aware that the 
oft-quoted bon-mot, that a turkey is 
too much for one, and hardly enough 
for two, has been attributed to any 
number of “diners out,” both in civil 
and military life, yet I well remember 
this speech uttered by a minister of 
prominence and influence in his de- 
nomination. I was a child, and as he 
continued to tell of his appetite and 
its prowess, which rendered absolute 
repose after dinner a paramount neces- 
sity, I sat appalled. To my juvenile 
mind, the incompatibility of spiritual- 
ity with the gastronomical exploits 
narrated was immediately apparent, 
and to this day I retain the same con- 
viction, and could never accept such 
a priest as my spiritual adviser. 

It was an eminent composer of 
music who said that bad painting 
might be utilized in daubing signs, 
but bad music was worse than good 
for nothing, since it was a serious in- 
jury to the ear. With the keenest ap- 
preciation of this pronouncement, for 
music is in truth the art divine, I in- 
sist that bad cooking is worse than 
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good for nothing since it is not only 
destructive of good material which 
could be made to minister to human 
sustenance, but it is also destructive 
of human health and life, and in the 
end is more than equivalent to bad 
laws and bad negotiations. 

The ideal cuisine, in contradistinc- 
tion to innumerable mixed and highly 
spiced dishes, which too often consti- 
tute the menu of a fashionable dinner, 
is the best material, prepared in the 
best manner, the manner most con- 
ducive to health. The famous Chinese 
gastronomer, who was the author of 
a cook-book, Tuan Mei, was after all 
not such a heathen when he compared 
cookery to matrimony, where two 
things served together should match, 
and, he adds, with the solemn empha- 
sis of the professional, never allow 
carelessness to creep into the domain 
of the kitchen. So true it is that eter- 
nal vigilance in the cuisine is the price 
of soundness of body and all the bless- 
ings which follow in its wake. How 
few, comparatively, understand the 
making of that necessary article 
called the staff of life, for only when 
it is good can it be called a staff which 
is a support, and really, there are few 
more palatable, indeed more delicious, 
eatables, than good bread and butter, 
notwithstanding the contempt for 
them expressed by that coarsest man 
of genius who ever defamed fame, 
Lord Byron! The hundred ways of 
cooking eggs can provide any table 
with a variety of wholesome comes- 
tibles, and the manna of the sea and 
rivers is within reach of most house- 
keepers. Of the virtues of beef it is 
needless to speak, and that chameleon 
of the kitchen, so dear to the mascu- 
line stomach, veal, can be made to as- 








sume so many attractive forms, that 
an accomplished cook ought never to 
be at a loss with such a treasure in 
her hands. The greatest utilitarian in 
the kitchen is that animal, of which 
Beauvilliers says, there is nothing to 
be cast aside. Like Sambo’s tradi- 
tional rabbit, he is good for anything, 
and without him, the cuisine, in the 
opinion of the vast majority, would 
be an empty thing,—no ham, no bacon, 
no sausage and no spare-ribs. His 
ways are ways of fatness, and nothing 
so lubricates the wheel of commerce 
as the grease of his unctous lordship! 
He has figured in the past as in the 
present,—most frequently and most 
potentially! He supplies the farmer 
with a ploughshare, and it is said that 
his sensitive proboscis detected the 
savory odor of the truffle, and thus 
discovered an edible which for cen- 
turies has been the delight of epicu- 
reans. Under the spell of Circe he 
held heroes in his shape, and is con- 
spicuous in the painting of the Prodi- 
gal Son. Indeed, an old German 
writer went so far as to say, that if the 
pig had wings and could soar above 
hedges, he would be regarded as the 
best and most magnificent of fowls! 
The immortal Elia’s dissertation upon 
his charms is known to all levers of 
good literature, yet bepraised and be- 
sung as he is, I protest against too free 
a use of this viand in a kitchen which 
is conducted upon principles of health. 
That this is an unpardonable culinary 
heresy, in the opinion of many, I am 
aware, and some, perhaps, would con- 
vict me of sin against the very ethics 
of gastronomy, nevertheless, I, for 
one, am content to be a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews, in sedulous avoidance of 
this veteran article of diet, and am 
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prone to attribute my own soundness 
of physique to the fact that I have 
never eaten pork! Let those who 
will partake of the various dishes 
provided by this animal, but if they 
prize health, let them see to it that 
the cooking of them be careful, thor- 
ough, and most sure in every detail. 
Apicius, the connoisseur of the olden 
time, gave a preference to the pig 
over all other meats, but at the same 
time insisted that it should always 
pass through the hands of a very skil- 
ful cook, before it was eaten. There 
is a profound aphorism one would do 
well to remember when preparing this 
animal for the table: La viande, la 
plus delicate est celle, qui est le moins 
viande: le poisson le plus exquis est 
celui qui est le moins poisson.” 
That man is carnivorous, can hard- 
ly be denied, despite the agitations of 
that question which have developed 
into numerous experiments. Plutarch 
was doubtless an honest vegetarian, 
but his treatise, written to prove that 
meat was not the natural food of man, 
was of no effect. J. J. Rousseau ad- 
vocated a vegetable diet, and lived 
largely on mutton chops, which fact 
was quite consistent with his general 
insincerity and pretentious posing be- 
fore the world, and it is worthy of 
remark that the by so means uninter- 
esting orator and philosopher from 
India, Swami Vivakananda, who vis- 
ited Boston a few years ago, and en- 
joyed the hospitality of Boston ladies, 
and after his departure from the city 
ridiculed his fair entertainers, plead 
strenuously for vegetarianism, and not 
unfrequently delivered these eloquent 
lectures just after his yellow corpu- 
lency had dined heartly on roast lamb! 
But nothing is more important than 
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the proper cooking of vegetables, 
which become digestible or indigest- 
ible as they are prepared. A capable 
cook should be one of the chief articles 
of faith in any household. As Syd- 
ney Smith said to a young man who 
was compelling all the guests at table 
to listen to his skeptical declama- 
tions—“Well, sir, you believe in a 
cook, don’t you?” Let us all cherish 
this creed, and it may not be amiss 
to mention here that as the result of a 
very enterprising and admirable lady’s 
effort, both Boston and Cambridge 
have been provided with well fur- 
nished establishments, which are able 
to supply homes with excellently weil 
cooked food, whereby mistresses and 
housekeepers are relieved of those an- 
noyances which naturally accrue from 
the infidelity of slothful and incom- 
petent cooks. In other words, the 
cuisine is outside of the home, and is 
simply purchased like any other arti- 
cle of merchandise. One can but 
think that the temporary convenience 
afforded by this plan is obtained at 
the expense of what is far more valu- 
able; and the arrangement suggests 
an incident in the life of Queen 
Victoria, which in its turn may sug- 
gest a lesson. When Her Majesty 
was about to be married, she urged 
upon Lord Melbourne the desirabili- 
ty of making Prince Albert the King 
Consort, by Act of Parliament. The 
sagacious whig replied promptly,— 
“For God’s sake ma’am, let’s hear no 
more about it. Once get the English 
nation into the way of making kings. 
and you'll get it into the way of un- 
making them!" So it might prove 
with the unmaking of the kitchen. 
The temporary convenience may be- 
come a rule. 
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The inference that a constant and 
careful attention to the classics of the 
table is likely to produce epicures and 
gluttons, is hardly legitimate. It is 
the healthful and not the luxurious 
cuisine which should engage the 
housekeeper’s time and thought. The 
famous feasts and saturnalia of the 
orients were not designed for health 
of mind or body. Sardanapalus of- 
fered a thousand pieces of gold to 
him who would produce a new dish, 
because his maxim, and the precept 
he desired to have engraved upon 
his tomb was, “Eat, drink and amuse 
thyself: all else is vanity!” Natural 
craving for food should never be 
allowed to degenerate into mere sen- 
suality, or even a _hypersensuous 
pleasure. The notorious feasts of 
Persian and Assyrian despots were 
simply one of the indices which point- 
ed to natures thoroughly depraved 
in every way. The Roman emperors 
who copied the recklessness of ex- 
penditure, and prodigal luxury of 
these ancient monarchs, imitated their 
vices as well, and perpetuated the 
cruelty and tyranny which character- 
ized the sensualist of a previous age. 
Heliogabalus had been guilty of more 
than one excess, before he invented 
and perfected his famous lobster 
rissoles. The land of sensual feasting 
produced Zoroaster, and Socrates 
gave frugal collations, where the cheer 
was of an intellectual more than a 
corporeal nature. He was content with 


repasts,— 


“Light and choice, 
Of Attic taste and wine,”— 


in the company of a few friends 


who were given to high think- 
ing, while Lucullus required an 
unusual outlay of money for a dinner 
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when he dined alone,—“when Lucul- 
lus dines with Lucullus,”—as he said 
to his cook. The gluttonous feasts of 
Nero, Claudius, Verres, Tiberius, 
Domitian and Caligula proclaim the 
men. It should be remembered too, 
that Epicurus, in proposing pleasure 
as the supreme good, qualified his 
doctrine by the maxim that temper- 
ance is essential to the enjoyment of 
noble and durable pleasures which are 
proper to the nature of man, and the 
epicurean is not necessarily a sensu- 
alist. Yet Plato denounced the 
theories of Epicurus, preferred olives 
to all kinds of food, and made most 
of his meals on pure, well cooked 
bread! Who then shall deny the dig- 
nity of simplicity in eating? Marcus 
Aurelius could not excuse gluttony 
or sensuality, and too many men of 
genius have been grossly belied in 
being accused of inordinate fondness 
for eating. Talleyrand gave sumpt- 
uous dinners as a feature of diplo- 
macy, when Caréme, his culinary di- 
rector was requested to exercise his 
subtlest skill, yet Talleyrand ate only 
one square meal a day, and boldly 
avowed his policy to give fine dinners 
and keep well with women, as essen- 
tials to success in life. When Dr. 
Johnson said, “The finest landscape 
in the world is improved by a good inn 
in the foreground,” the thought of a 
quiet time for reflection was perhaps 
in his mind, in spite of his numerous 
cups of tea. Sydney Smith is cred- 
ited with the words; “My idea of 
heaven is eating foies gras to the 
sound of trumpets.” Yet he was not 


a gourmand, and I am inclined to 
doubt this remark, as uttered by him, 
as I question many of the slanderous 
statements against Napoleon. Medi- 


ocrity is too fond of belittling its su- 
periors, and mediocrity on stilts is ever 
prone to defamation. Besides, the 
misfortune or penalty of wit is that 
the perpetrator has the wit of other 
people thrust upon him. That a man 
like Shelley should make a breakfast 
upon oranges, a slice of bread and but- 
ter, and a bunch of grapes, is what 
might be expected of the author of the 
Sky-lark. Nor are we apt to doubt 
the partiality of Horace for figs, or 
Tasso for sweetmeats, or that Goethe 
preferred sweet champagne to a 
stronger drink. And why should not 
Charles Lamb be fond of apple-dump- 
lings? Surely that dear, pure soul 
would not enjoy anything more gross. 

If dress and address are so essen- 
tial to the career of a man, the proper 
setting and serving of foods are no 
trifles in the history of a dinner. Well 
cooked food, served prettily and even 
elegantly, is altogether the province 
of the intelligent mistress. The femi- 
nine hand here finds opportunity for 
deftness and skill, and the feminine 
mind and taste a wide field for its ex- 
ercise. What is more distasteful to a 
refined guest than immense quantities 
of food, badly or clumsily served. 
One of the greatest gastronomers of 
the world, Caréme, prided himself 
upon the artistic arrangement and 
serving of his dinners, and one of his 
triumphs is described by Lady Mor- 
gan, when he had the position of chef 
to Baron Rothschild, at the Chateau 
de Boulogne. Says that charming 
writer :—‘To do justice to the science 
and research of a dinner so served 
would require a knowledge of the art 
equal to that which produces it,—its 
character, however, was that it was in 
season, that it was up to its time, that 
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it was in the spirit of the age, that there 
was no perruque in its composition, 
no trace of the wisdom of our ances- 
tors in a single dish, no high-spiced 
sauces, no dark-brown gravies, no fla- 
vor of cayenne and allspice, no tincture 
of catsup and walnut pickles, no vis- 
ible agency of those vulgar elements 
of the good old-time cooking, fire and 
water. Distillations of the most deli- 
cate viands, extracted in silver dews 
with chemical precision, 

‘On tepid clouds of rising steam’ 
formed the base of all; where every 
meat presented its own natural aroma, 
and every vegetable its own shade of 
verdure; where the mayonnaise was 
fried in ice,—like Ninon’s description 
of Sevigne’s heart,—and the tempered 
chill of the plombiere anticipated the 
stronger shock and broke it, of the ex- 
quisite avalanche, which with the hue 
and odor of fresh gathered nectarines, 
satisfied every sense and dissipated 
every coarser flavor. With less gen- 
ius than went to the composition of 
this dinner men have written epic 
poems.” 

With such ardent appreciation can 
one be astonished at triumphs of cook- 
ery, or wonder that cooks are prover- 
bially fond of admiration? As Hor- 
ace says, there are more ways to fame 
than one, and many names are to be 
found among the wearers of the cor- 
don bleu. Beauvilliers, La Reyniére, 
Francatelli, Ude, Sayer, Vatel, Savarin 
and Caréme are not the only celebri- 
ties, and all these artists thirsted for 
discriminating approbation. The Duke 
of Wellington lost his chef through 
sheer indifference. The old soldier 
ate sparingly, and in silence, with the 
sole aim of satisfying hunger and re- 
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cuperating exhausted strength. He 
never praised a dish, and the disgusted 
chef sought a more admiring host. 
The elder Dumas boasted of his cul- 
inary accomplishments, but Paris was 
disposed to be skeptical,and hinted that 
he borrowed in this, as well as in his 
literary ventures, and one connoisseur 
remarked: “It is with his carp as with 
his novels,—others do them, and he 
adds his name.” Poor Vatel was 
thin-skinned beyond all of the frater- 
nity, and finally committed suicide 
because a certain choice fish did not 
arrive in time for His Majesty’s din- 
ner at the Castle of Chantilly. The 
Duke of Beaufort, who neglected no 
opportunity to compliment his chefs, 
was aroused one night by a knock at 
his chamber door, and learned that his 
untimely visitor was his chef, who had 
been to the opera, and while listening 
to Donizetti’s music had conceived the 
idea of a new dessert, which he 
begged leave to announce under the 
name of the composer. 

The dessert is said to be to the din- 
ner what the madrigal is to literature, 
—it is the poetry of the kitchen, and 
hence is generally entrusted to the 
fancy of woman, who is supposed to 
handle these dainties with consum 
mate ‘skill. The present age has 
gained little in the creation of desserts, 
as the English kitchens in centuries 
past abounded in pasties, and pies 
and possets, with which cooks of to- 
day are little familiar, and the chances 
are that the pies of that period were 
better made than much of the traves- 
ty of the modern kitchens. “Do you 
eat pie?” was once asked of Emerson. 
“What is pie for ?”—was the answer, 
which, to say the least, was philo- 
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sophic. Posset was not unlike a des- 
sert quite popular in the Southern 
states, under the name of syllabub, 
pleasant and harmless, but the cooking 
of pie, like the cooking of pig, should 
be an exceedingly careful operation. 
The prevalent heresy that women 
of culture and accomplishments are 
generally incompetent as cooks, ought 
long since to have vanished before the 
light of true orthodoxy. It is the ig- 
norant woman and the fool, who is 
most likely to spoil the cooking. The 
woman of good taste and intelligence 
can be trusted for a wholesome meal, 
far beyond the ignoramus, whose only 
claim to good housewifery is her ne- 
gation in other directions, and the 
ability to play a sonata or write an 
essay, by no means argues inability 
to prepare a meal. Long established 
prejudice, however, is difficult to up- 
root. I once heard a venerable Con- 
gressman,—recently returned to Con- 
gress from his state by enthusiastic 
accclamation,—a man chivalrous, no- 
ble and incorruptible, whose career in 
peace and war recalls the Knights of 
the Crusades, the preux chevalier, 
sans peur et sans reproche, say that 
housekeepers who were devoted to 
music were apt to let the buttercakes 
burn, and in another instance, an able 
editor of a prominent magazine ex- 
pressed his doubt that there were any 
ladies who were able to cook anything 
except caramels. As long as men are 
“frankly human,” and await meals 
with that impatience and _ irritability 
which have been known to interrupt 
the god-like serenity of a judge and 
even a bishop, so long will feminine 
administration of the cuisine be con- 
sidered a legitimate subject for criti- 
cism, but surely in this question it may 
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be assumed that the proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating. There have 
been hostesses of the past and the 
present worthy of all praise, but what 
hostesses have proven themselves the 
sources of inspiration to men? Un- 
questionably they were women of cul- 
ture and they were excellent cooks. 
They were women whose homes af- 
forded opportunity for intellectual 
conversation, where mind was stimu- 
lated and thought developed, and they 
themselves were potent social forces 
with whom the drawing-room reached 
its climax of importance and influence. 
The company was choice and fine, so 
was the menu, and such dinners and 
such suppers were not after the order 
of Roman extravagance in the past, 
or the New World millionaire’s dis- 
play in the present. These women 
were not rich in worldly possessions, 
but were tactful enough to make the 
best of what they had and understood 
the fine art of cookery too well to 
spoil the charm of conversation by 
setting before guests a badly cooked 
or clumsily arranged repast. It may 
be reasonably inferred that no meals 
were better cooked or more tastefully 
served than the dinners presented by 
these highly cultured women of the 
eighteenth century salons. I do not 
believe that one ever allowed her but- 
tercakes to burn. Surely, a fair jury 
will accept indisputable evidence. 
When Fontenelle heard of the death of 
Madame de Tencin, at whose table 
he frequently sat, he grieved with the 
sincerity of his convictions and said :—- 
“Tt is an irreparable loss. She knew 
my tastes and offered me those dishes 
I preferred.” D’Alembert took his 
breakfast with Mlle. de Lespinasse 
and his suppers with Madame Geof- 
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fein, and when death robbed him of 
both, exclaimed sorrowfully: “Alas, I 
have neither mornings nor evenings 
left !” 

Horace Walpole praised the suppers 
of Madame du Deffand and described 
her table as the place where genius 
and learning were wont to meet. 
This discerning lady had a keen ap- 
preciation of the fact that man is 
most easily influenced through his 
stomach, and once sarcastically re- 
marked that “supper was one of the 
four ends of man.” It is well known 
that the “philosophes” and celebrities 
of the day were constant guests in 
these notable drawing-rooms, and 
many a work which posterity has pro- 
nounced immortal was first read to an 
audience in one of these salons. So- 
ciety everywhere has felt the influence 
of these women, and from the day 
when Madame de Rambouillet con- 
ceived her idea of the salon, the enter- 
taining of guests has been a distinctly 
different thing. Let Moliére ridicule 
Les Preciuses as he might, they intro- 
duced beautiful manners; and ruled 
out vulgarity and boorishness, and 
since man must eat, taught him to do 
it with grace and discretion. In this 
land where the horn of plenty empties 
its gifts so lavishly, ignorance is the 
parent of waste, and nowhere more 
than in cooking. It is true that there 
are housewives whose natural sense of 
thrift is a deterrent to wastefulness, 
and they unconsciously combine rea- 
sonable proportions, just as Monseiur 
Jourdain talked prose without know- 
ing it, but as pharmacy demands exact 
measurements for the preservation of 
health and life, so the compounds of 
the kitchen should be wrought with an 
accuracy which insures the end for 
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which it is designed—the building up 
of a sound physique. The human 
stomach ought never to be subjected 
to the results of guesswork, and there 
ought to be no more uncertainty in 
the achievement of a loaf of bread 
than in the working of a problem in 
mathematics. Wind and weather may 
defeat the best laid schemes, and even 
Attic honey had its impurities, but in- 
telligent carefulness cannot fail of gen- 
eral success. I do not forget the dili- 
gence with which Virginia housekeep- 
ers supervised the preparation of 
bread, and, consequently, it was un- 
surpassed by the best bakery in Vien- 
na, where bread is claimed to be the 
highest exponent of culinary knowl- 
edge and skill, nor do I forget Dean 
Stanley’s enjoyment of the luscious 
loaf, or his bon-mot, which he uttered 
with charming grace of manner. 
“You Virginians are the best bread 
people I ever saw.” It may not 
be unpardonable to say here that 
I have always made profound 
Obeisance to the jokes concerning 
the F. F. V.’s and the sage in- 
quiry which seeks intelligence of some 
second family of Virginia. They are 
hoary and hence command my rever- 
ence, yet in the first families each mis- 
tress knew to a dish, and all its com- 
ponent parts, what was coming on her 
table, and every other detail of house- 
keeping was as familiar to her as 
household words. The cook-book 
called the Virginia Housewife is but 
a compendium of the knowledge and 
practice of these faithful mistresses 
who looked diligently after the ways 
of theig kitchens. Wealth only added 
to their duties, since it was the occa- 
sion of more guests, and it can be safe- 
ly said that throughout the Southern 
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states, with rare exceptions, every 
woman is a cook. “Ah, what waffles 
and egg-bread I got in Richmond, like 
the ambrosia of the gods!” said a Bos- 
tonian to me. Yet good cooking, like 
the light of science, is bound by no 
limitations of latitude. Many women 
in the South are making comfortable 
incomes by the sale of pickles, pre- 
serves and other products, in North- 
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ern markets, and in a few days after 
the Prussians entered Paris, French 
women were selling thousands of lit- 
tle patés to the invading army. 
Wherever there are homes there must 
be cooks, and since civilized man can- 
not live without them, every woman, 
whatever may be her accomplishments 
in other directions, ought to know 
how to cook. 
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Autumn 


By Charles Hanson Towne 


KNOW when Autumn, kinglike in his cloak 


Of scarlet and of purple, 


shall appear 


After the Indian-Summer haze and smoke, 
The roya! guest of the slow-dying year, 
My heart shall pay him homage, and my head 
Shall be uncovered when his lordly train 
Moves as a long procession of the dead 


Through the light rain. 


There passed, long since, Spring with her smiling eyes— 
Pale princess who received my heart’s hushed praise— 
And in her wake came, as from far emprise, 
A queen called Summer, crowned with greenest bays. 
But they are gone, and through the dusk and dark 
Comes one more regal still in cloth-of-gold. 
O heart of mine, sing to this king, and mark 


The shadows fold. 


How proudly through the land with state and pomp 
He marches, all unmindful that too soon 

His train shall vanish beyond moor and swamp, 
Beyond the hills where went the golden June. 


But sing, O heart, for him! 


Ere long his day 


Of triumphing an@ lordliness shall cease, 
And he shall go, like all of us, that way 
To dreams—and peace. 
































A Dematerialized Scoop 


By William Forster Brown 


RESCOTT slammed the bat- 
tered tin cover over the type- 
writer, tossed a_ half-dozen 
sheets of “copy” through the 

mouth of a brass tube gaping insatia- 
bly from the wall, and got up off his 
stool yawning drearily. 

“Tf Forster or Stub Allen would 
show up, I’d go home,” he thought, 
glancing forlornly at the clock. “Lord, 
but I’m tired! I believe every bone 
in my body is doing a solo ache—I’d 
give five dollars this minute for a bath 
and four hours good sleep; no such 
luck, though. Ten to one none of the 
boys will be in for hours; Forster’s in 
Lynn reporting the big strike and 
goodness knows where the rest of the 
bunch are—if I went home Nichols 
would be sure to send down an assign- 
ment he wouldn’t trust to a cub, and 
when he found I’d left the place be- 
fore any of the regular men got in, 
he’d raise particular Hades.” 

The reporter selected a chair— 
seemingly the most trustworthy in the 
collection of backless, armless, legless 
wrecks that served the young men of 
the Daily Argus as resting places— 
and tilting it in a corner at the precise 
angle experiment had proved com- 
bined a maximum of comfort with a 
minimum of balancing effort, leaned 
his head against the wall. 

“I suppose I may as well try to 
work up something for the column 
I’ve got to do for the Sunday supple- 
ment,” he grumbled audibly. “Blessed 





if I can think what it’ll be, though, my 
head’s as empty of ideas as a quick- 
lunch stew of oysters.” 

Prescott’s eyes travelled dully along 
the discolored ceiling over his head 
and down the scarred and dirty walls 
of the familiar room, seeking vainly 
for inspiration, until all at once his 
glance stopped at a rough drawing of 
a ship outlined in bold blue-pencil 
strokes on a bit of bare plaster. 

“That’s pretty good,” he com- 
mented mentally, “Cleverly must have 
done it; that fellow’d have been a sure 
enough artist if he’d only stud—. By 
Jove!” dragging a newspaper from 
his pocket, “that puts me in mind of 
something. I wonder if I couldn’t 
work a column out of that steam 
whaler I saw lying at Constitution 
Wharf this forenoon? I heard some 
one say she had just got in from a 
three years’ voyage in the Arctic. ['ll 
see if Cleverly has got anything about 
her in his ‘Water Front Items.’ ” 

Unfolding his copy of the Argus, 
Prescott glowered a moment at an ar- 
ticle of his own that “Crab” Nichols— 
merciless editor - in- chief —had cut 
down to a mere three inches of space, 
and presently discovered what he was 
seeking. 

“Old salts,” the item began, “who 
in the early fifties sailed out of New 
Bedford or Edgartown in search of 
sperm-oil and whalebone, will be in- 
terested to learn that yesterday after- 
noon the steam brigantine Narwhal, 
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Captain Ezra Thomas, was docked at 
Constitution Wharf to be unloaded; it 
is rumored that she is to be stripped 
and eventually cut down into a coal- 
barge. This whaler, one of the last 
vessels to engage in a business that 
one time claimed over seven hundred 
sail, has just returned from a three 
years’ cruise in the Arctic Ocean. 

“Captain Thomas states that the 
voyage was a failure, very few whales 
having been sighted during the entire 
three years; the Captain declares em- 
phatically that whale-fishing—even 
when backed by modern steam and 
gunpowder—has ceased to be a prof- 
itable enterprise. If this be true— 
and it must be admitted that the Cap- 
tain backs his opinion with the fact 
of an almost empty hold—the disman- 
tling of the Narwhal marks the pass- 
ing of a great industry.” 

Prescott re-read the item carefully. 
“I reckon that'll give me the start I 
want,” he thought, shutting his eyes. 
“T’ll borrow Clev’s last sentence for a 
title: ‘The Passing of a Great Indus- 
try,’ that’s a winner all right. Next 
I'll get some facts from the encyclo- 
pedia about Edgartown and New 
Bedford when those two places were 
famous as whale-ship ports. I must 
manage to find a description of an old- 
fashioned whaler somewhere, proba- 
bly some old shellback around the 
docks will be only too glad to give me 
information enough to fill a book, if I 
ask him. I'll begin with my statis- 
tics; go on with the stuff I get out, of 
the shellback—sandwiching in a few 
‘There she blows!’ and ‘Starn all, for 
your lives’ on the Frank Bullen order, 
to heighten the effect—and then draw 
a sharp contrast between the old order 
of things and the new by picturing the 


Narwhal—the last of her kind—given 
over to King Coal.” 

Thus Prescott began to plan and 
shape the forthcoming article in his 
thoughts ; and in spite of aching bones 
his interest and enthusiasm grew. 

“T’m blessed if I don’t go down to 
the wharf and interview Captain 
Thomas!” he exclaimed aloud. 
“That'll be fine. It stands to reason 
a man that has been in the whaling 
business all his life—probably—knows 
more interesting facts about it than 
are to be found in a hundred books. 
Maybe the Captain will let me kodak 
him standing by the tryworks—or 
whatever it is they have nowadays; 
I'd call the picture “The Last Whaler,’ 
and I'll bet money it’ll make a hit with 
Old Crab. He said he wanted some- 
thing that wasn’t stereotyped, and mv 
‘Passing of a Great Industry’ will be 
up to date all right. ° Soon as some 
one relieves me I'll get a hustle on and 
go down to the docks. Thunder and 
guns! but the back of this confounded 
chair is sawing into my shoulder- 
blades—if it wasn’t for that I’d try 
and catch forty winks while I waited. 

“Hello! Here’s an article in the 
paper that Forster must be responsible 
for, ‘Curious facts about the Eskimos’ ; 
guess I'll read it; I may find some 
points that'll be useful as leads in 
drawing out Captain Thomas; if he 
spent three years in the Arctic he must 
be pretty well up in Eskimology. 
What a lot of jaw-cracking words 
Forster’s rung in? ‘Tornak, tornar- 
suk, angakok, kivigtok, tukko’— 
whew! If he knows what half of ’em 
mean I’m mistaken.” 


Faithful to his resolve, the sleepy 
reporter stumbled presently over the 
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narrow stairs into the street and hail- 
ing a passing Atlantic Avenue car, 
was eventually deposited at the head 
of Constitution Wharf. 

“Kinder dark down here, ‘till you 
get used to it,’ Captain Thomas ob- 
served, as Prescott—after a prelim- 
inary self-introduction and brief state- 





ment of his desire—groped his way 
through the semi-gloom of the Nar- 
whal’s main cabin and followed the 
captain into a somewhat smaller com- 
partment, “These are my quarters; 
jes’ sit down anywhere and I'll light 
up in a minit’—there! that ain’t so 
bad, for whale ile, is it?” 

“Pretty good light,” agreed the re- 
porter, glancing around the 
walls with interest. 

“T ain’t much used to newspaper 
fellers,’ the Captain announced, seat- 
ing himself opposite his visitor, ‘“dun- 
‘no’s I recollect having met one afore. 
I ain't jes’ sartin what ‘tis you want 
to know—if there’s anything interest- 
in’ in livin’ most three years in ice and 
snow and lonesomeness, an’ dark half 
the time 


dingy 





expectin’ every watch the 
mate’ll tell you the scurvy’s ‘broke out, 
an’ if that don’t happen, wondering 
how long it'll be afore a leg or an 
arm'll begin to mortify where they 
wuz frost-bit’ last, an’ have to be 
chopped off—I ain’t seen it; ‘specially 
when you come back poorer than you 
went out—whales being  scarcer’n 
hen’s teeth all the time; but heave 
ahead with your questions and I'll do 
my best to answer ’em.” 

“Perhaps vou might begin by teli- 
ing me how long you've been in the 
business?” suggested Prescott. “I 
judge it a great many years.” 

“Ever since I was as high as this 
old hooker’s bulwarks,” answered the 
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Captain promptly. “I made my fusi 
voyage out o’ New Bedford in ’52 ia 
the Grampus—Zeke Coffin master— 
he’s been dead these thirty years; an’ 
I was in the Ocmulgee with Abo’ Os- 
borne of Edgartown when that d—d 
pirate Semmes burnt her—that wuz 
in 64. I had sort of speaking ac- 
quaintance with Semmes when he wuz 
lighthouse inspector and used to come 
to Edgartown and Cape Pogue Light 
afore the war, an’ I told him to his 
face, when we wuz lugged aboard the 
Alabama, that he’d git his pay for 
burnin’ defenceless whalers; an’ by 
George he did—when he run afoul of 
the Kearsage. 
when I heard—” 

“T suppose whale-fishing was more 


I wuz mighty tickled 


profitable in those days than it is 
now ?” queried Prescott, producing his 
note-book and turning its face toward 
“IT saw in this morn- 
ing’s paper that the Narwhal hadn't 
The reporter broke 
off abruptly, staring over the captain’s 
head at a luminous object hanging 
against the cabin bulkhead. “If you 
will pardon my curiosity, Captain,” he 
I'd very much like to 
have you tell me what that thing is, 
over there? It can’t be a lamp—yet 
it appears to be giving out almost as 
much light as your whale oil.” 

Captain Thomas looked over his 
own shoulder and scratched his head 
dubiously. 

“Blamed if I know myself,’ he an- 
swered after a pause. “Mighty queer 
for a piece of stun’ to shine that way, 
ain’t it? 


the dim light. 


been very suc—”’ 


“é 


said bluntly, 


I’ve put in a good many 
hours trying to figger out where the 
light come from; but I’m blessed if I 
can tell any better’n I could the fust 
time I seen it. I'll tell you where I 
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got it, though, if you want to hear it; 
mebbe the yarn’'ll fit into what you are 
looking for to put in your paper.” 

“That stun’,” the Captain went on, 
as Prescott nodded an eager assent, 
“wuz giv’ to me by an old Eskimo 
Angakok—that’s Innuit for priest, or 
medicine-man—that I picked off of an 
ice-floe in Davis Strait the second year 
we wuz out. He'd got thrown on to 
the floe somehow, and his kajak ripped 
and the floating 
Being old an’ feeble it wuz ’bout all he 
could do to crawl out of the water and 
git on firm ice—all his grub and 
spears an’ things drifted off an’ wuz 
lost. 

“When the second mate got him 
aboard the Narwhal the old feller wuz 


smashed in ice. 


pretty nigh gone from hunger an’ ex- - 


haustion—he’d been on the floe most 
two days afore our lookout sighted 
him—but I patched him up the best I 
could an’ giv’ him some stuff out of 
the medicine chest. ’Twan’t no use, 
though, for he lived less’n a week. 
“An hour or two afore he died, jes’ 
as I wuz goin’ to try some different 
medicine on him out of the chest—you 
see, I’d kinder taken a liking to the old 
feller an’ hated to have him die; we 
used to yarn together in a sort of hash 





of Innuit—I mean Eskimo talk—an’ 
English that wuz mighty entertaining 
to me, he hauled that funny stun’ out 
of a sealskin bag that hung round his 
neck, and put it in my hand. Near as 
I could make out from his talk, Kud- 
lah—that wuz the Eskimo’s name— 
wanted me to take the stun’ as pay- 
ment for gitting him off the ice an’ 
doctorin’ him. 

. “The old man thought his stun’ wuz 
a god of some sort that had fell from 
the sky ‘way up North somewhere— 
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nigh the Pole, I reckon,” the Captain 
continued, rising and walking toward 
the blotch of light on the bulkhead. 
“He told me he’d done ‘great magic’ 
with it, predicting storms an’ famines 
an’ such like, an’ gained great honor 
from Kudlah called the 
thing ‘angakunek,’ meaning wise an’ 
powerful—‘wonder-stone’ you might 
say—an’ called it his Tornak, or guar- 
dian spirit. 

“The Angakok got pretty weak after 
he said 


his tribe. 





last words 
Near as I could 


a while an’ the 
wasn't very plain. 
make them out he wuz tryin’ to tell 
me that a great white Tornarsuk—- 
god, that is—who lived in the North, 
sometimes talked inside the stun’. It’s 
curios, ain’t it?” concluded the Cap- 
tain, giving the stone to Prescott, “I'll 
bet you never saw anything like it. I 
never did.” 

The reporter examined the object in 
his hand with keen interest. 

Spherical in shape and highly pol- 
ished, the stone was about the size of 
a small cannon-ball, and indeed, as it 
was black and heavy, very similar. I 
seemed to be made of some substance 
resembling glass or other semi-trans- 
parent material, and gave forth a sin- 
gularly soft and phosphorescent glow. 
At the very beginning of his inspec- 
tion, Prescott decided that shape and 
polish of the stone, and also the small 
hole extending through its centre and 
by which it had hung from the wail 
suspended on a piece of marline, were 
not the result of some freak of nature, 
but had been accomplished by human 
hands; whether the ball itself was a 
natural fragment of rock or stalactite, 
or had been manufactured, baffled 
Prescott’s meagre knowledge of geolo- 
gy to determine. 
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“Is it always lighted up this way?” 
inquired the reporter. 

“Only in the night or here, where 
taint never very bright,’ answered 
Captain Thomas. “In daylight or on 
deck it looks jes’ like an ordinary 
stun’; curios thing, ain't it?” 

“Very,” agreed Prescott. “What 
do you suppose the Eskimo meant by 
a white god talking in it?” 

“Dunno. Jus’ probably one of his 
fool superstitions; like its falling 
from the sky an’ all that. He was a 
queer chap, though, that Angakok, 
an’ a long ways from being a fool him- 
self. Told me one day that the Nar- 
whal would never ‘smell ice’ again, 
but would carry stuns; blamed if he 
didn’t hit it, too—she’s sold to the 
Consolidated Coal Company.” 

“One side of this thing is smoother 
than the other,” commented Prescott, 
rubbing the wonder-stone reflectively 
against his cheek. “I wonder what 
sort of a man it was that shaped it, 
and what he did it for?” 

“More like “twas a woman,” as- 
serted the Captain thoughtfully; 
“they do most of the work among the 
Innuits, an-— Good Lord!’ suddenly 
jumping to his feet and eyeing Pres- 
cott with manifest alarm, ‘‘What’s the 
matter? You’re white as a sheet— 
mebbe the smell of the ile down here 
has—?” 

With an effort the reporter pulled 
himself together and answered in a 
tolerably even voice, though his nerves 
were tingling and twitching in a decid- 
edly disagreeable fashion. 

“Tm all right,’ he said hastily, 
“but just experienced the deuce of a 
queer sensation—something like the 
shock from a galvanic battery. I—I 
imagined for a second—just now, as |] 
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rubbed this thing past my ear”—fore- 
ing a wry grin—‘“that I heard some- 
thing inside it—the sound of a human 
voice.” 

The captain of the Narwhal glanced 
uneasily over Prescott’s shoulder to- 
ward the door of the outer cabin. 

“Mebbe we'd better go on deck,” he 
remarked nervously. “I s’pose the 
air’s mighty bad down here to one that 
ain't used to—” 

“Good God!” yelled Prescott, leap- 
ing to his feet, “there it is again—and 
it’s in the stone. I’m not crazy,” im- 
patiently, as the Captain stepped back 
and clinched his massive fist, “I can 





hear words—words, I tell you—inside 
this ball; they sound like gibberish, 
but they’re unmistakably words.” 

Mechanically, shaking like a man 
with the ague, the reporter jerked 
forth excitedly: “Hjelp! Hjelp stack- 
ers Andree! Fangen hvid Nordpolea 
ibland trollen. Sag Peary vagen ai 
over—” 

With a wrathful oath Captain 
Thomas snatched the stone from Pres- 
cott’s grasp. “Get out of my ship!” 
he roared menacingly. “Don’t take 
me for a fool because I’ve sailed salt 
water all my life; I’m not the kind of 
man it’s safe to play jokes on—l’ve a 
good mind to pitch you on the wharf 
and jar some of the smartness out of 
you. I dunno how you come to find 
out I could understand Swedish— 
mebbe you jes’ guessed at it—but you 
don’t fool me for a minute. You 
never heard no such nonsense as that 
in old Kudlah’s stun’; on deck with 
you an’ quick—afore I get to doing a 
little joking on my side.” 

Prescott held up his hand. 

“Captain,” he said solemnly, “I give 
you my word of honor I had no inten- 
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tion of joking or playing tricks. i 
haven't the least idea of the meaning 
of what I repeated—if it has a mean- 
ing—and I don’t know a word of 
Swedish ; whatever it was that I heard 
was spoken in that stonethereasclearly 
as I hear you speak; put the thing to 
your own ear if you don’t believe me.” 

The Captain complied. For a sec- 
ond he stood motionless, an incredu- 
lous smile flickering about his lips. 
All at once, with a yell that outdid 
Prescott’s, he shouted: “Hjelp! Hjelp 
stackers Andree”—his voice shrilled, 
broke—and he began sawing the air 
wildly with his disengaged hand. 

- Prescott seized the Captain by the 
shoulder and shook him vehemently. 
“Why don’t you translate?” he de- 
manded. “If you understand Swed- 
ish, and that jargon is Swedish, tell 
me what it means.” 

“IT don’t. know what it means,” 
gasped the Captain, regarding the 
wonder-stone very much as if it were 
an infernal machine about to explode, 
“but [ll be sunk if I didn’t hear some- 
body talking Swedish in that stun’, 
same you say you did; an’ I reckon 
you did, right enough, for | heard it.” 

“What was it?” cried Prescott, his 
voice high and throaty with excited 
impatience, “what were the words ?— 
can’t you put ’em into English?” 

“Yes,” faltered the Captain, his 
voice not a little tinged with awe, 
“T can; but don’t ask me to explain 
‘em, for it’s more’n I’m ekil to. They 
were ‘Help! Help poor Andree! 
Prisoner among the North Pole sor- 
cerers. Tell Peary the way is over—” 

“Why, why,” stuttered Prescott, 
breaking in on the Captain’s speech, 
as remembrance came suddenly home 
to him, “those are the very words that 


Stub Allen—he’s one of our reporters 
on the Argus—used in the last chapter 
of his story that’s running in the Sun- 
day supplement—‘The Lost Explorer.’ 

“Come on,” he shouted, dragging 
Captain Thomas toward the door of 
the main cabin. “Don’t you realize 
that we’ve stumbled on a phenomenon 
that'll electrify the world? Good 
God, what a scoop for the Argus! 
Just you wait until Crabtree J. Nich- 
ols hears that stone. I can see it now, 
in scareheads as big as a house : ‘Com- 
munication from Andree. Marconi 
eclipsed by a marvellous stone found 
in the North—’ ” 

Captain Thomas staggered in Pres- 
cott’s grip—threw out his hands—and 
the wonder-stone squeezed between his 
fingers and fell with a tinkling crash 
on to the cabin floor, rolling over the 
planking in tiny bubbles. 

The reporter gave a howl of despair, 
lurched forward, slipped, came down 
into his chair with a thud that clicked 
his teeth together, and—opened his 
eyes, staring stupidly at the round and 
delighted countenance of Stub Allen. 

“Well, if you can’t give the Sevea 
Sleepers cards and spades and then 
beat ’em!” ejaculated Allen. 

Prescott rubbed his eyes, looked at 
the clock, looked at the heading of 
Forster’s article anent the Eskimos 
lying crumpled in his lap, and there 
dawned on his befogged brain a vague 
recollection of sundry spare minutes 
spent in company with the grinning 
individual before him in searching the 
Swedish dictionary for the equivalent 
—in Swedish— of “Help! Help poor 
Andree!” to the betterment of “The 
Lost Explorer.” 

“Well, I'll be damned!” he grunted 
disgustedly, rising stiffly to his feet. 
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Whistler’s Father 


By Gardner C. Teall 


PORTRAIT of George Wash- 

ington Whistler hangs in the 

hall of the Springfield Public 

Library. Not many persons 
know that this was the father of 
James Abbot McNeill Whistler, the 
great American artist who died at 
Chelsea, England, July 18. 

George W. Whistler was born in 
1800, at Fort Wayne in the old Terri- 
tory of Indiana. Thence his mother 
took him to the south shore of Lake 
Michigan, where his father, Lieuten- 
ant John Whistler, was superintending 
the construction of Fort Dearborn. 
Young George Whistler went from 
place to place with his father’s regi- 
ment, receiving such preliminary ed- 
ucation as his mother, an accom- 
plished woman, found time to give 
him. From his father ‘he inherited 
those military inclinations which led to 
his entering West Point, whence he 
was graduated July 12, 1819, ranking 
twelfth in his class. Being a skilful 
flutist brought him the sobriquet of 
“Pipes,” and although not the most 
studious of cadets, his skill in drawing 
and in the use of mathematical instru- 
ments led to his being assigned for 
topographical duty as assistant to 
Major Abert on the Survey for Mili- 
tary Defences. The first of these was 
Salem Harbor, Massachusetts, where 
Lieutenant Whistler solved the prob- 
lem of representing the shores by hor- 
izontal contour lines in a manner 
which had never before been accom- 


plished. This plan is the one now in 
use on topographical work of that 
description. 

In 1821 Lieutenant Whistler was 
ordered back to West Point there to 
act as assistant professor in drawing. 
Here he married the daughter of Dr. 
Foster Smith, U. S. A., and Deborah, 
daughter of Captain Thomas Delano. 
By this marriage three children were 
born: Deborah, who married Sir 
Francis Seymour Haden, M. D., of 
London, George Washington Whist- 
ler, Jr., who was born in New London, 
Connecticut, and Joseph Swift Whist- 
ler, born in 1825. 

In 1827 Mrs. Whistler died in 
Brooklyn, New York. From 1822 
to 1826 Lieutenant Whistler was en- 
gaged in the task of tracing the 
boundary in the terrible wilderness 
which stretched from Lake Superior 
west to the Lake of the Woods. Here 
he had to undergo many privations, 
and suffered intensely from cold, 
hunger, and all the hardships to which 
such an undertaking would subject 
him. When he returned within the 
pale of civilization he found the 
country marvelling at the inventions 
of Stephenson in England. The 
American capitalists were quick to 
appreciate the marvels of the locomo- 
tive engine, and the topic of railroad- 
ing became one of absorbing interest. 
Since Lieutenant Whistler’s fame as 
an engineer was becoming wide- 
spread, it is not strange that an attempt 
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should have been made to secure his 
services by companies projecting 
various railways. As the government 
rewarded his services but meagrely, 
he resigned his commission in 1833, 
and was sent by a syndicate to exam- 
ine the railroad system of England 
in company with Jonathan Mc- 
Knight, William Gibbs McNeill, and 
Ross Winans. When he returned 
his services were secured by the Bal- 
timore and Ohio and the Boston and 
Albany Railroads. Thence he went 
to Lowell, Massachusetts, where he 
became engineer to “The Proprietors 
of the Locks and Canals on the Merri- 
mack River.” This was the corpora- 
tion which converted the sloping fields 
of the Merrimac into a great manu- 
facturing city, foremost in its textile 
industries. Here Lieutenant Whistler 
availed himself of every opportunity 
to visit the machine shops of the 
Company, and his ingenuity evolved 
many mechanical devices of impor- 
tance. He supervised the construc- 
tion of a remodelled Stephenson en- 
gine, and fitted it to the peculiar re- 
quirements of an American railroad. 

Lieutenant Whistler’s second wife 
was Anna Matilda, the daughter of 
Dr. Charles Donald McNeill, of Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, and a sister 
of the late General William Gibbs 
McNeill, who was then one of Whist- 
ler’s intimates and associates. The 
McNeills were descended from the 
McNeills of Skye, and Dr. McNeill 
was born and educated in Edinburgh, 
serving as a surgeon in the British 
army in the West Indies, and after- 
wards settling in North Carolina. 
One of Mrs. Whistler’s great-grand- 
fathers had fought and had won dis- 


tinction in the battle of Culloden, and 
afterwards journeyed to North Caro- 
lina in 1746. 

The Whistlers lived in Lowell until 
1837 in a modest little house on 
Worthen Street still standing. Here 
William Gibbs McNeill Whistler was 
born in 1835, and a year later, on the 
night of August 1, James Abbott 
McNeill Whistler first saw the light 
of day. In 1837 the Whistlers re- 
moved to Stonington, Connecticut, 
where Lieutenant Whistler was 
retained in the service of the Stoning- 
ton Railroad. Here were born three 
sons who died in infancy, and who 
were buried in the family plot there. 
The Whistlers left Stonington in 1840 
for Springfield, Massachusetts, Lieu- 
tenant Whistler having received an 
appointment as Chief Engineer of the 
Boston and Albany Railroad. 

Unquestionably Lieutenant Whist- 
ler laid down the lines from which 
the modern railroad system evolved, 
and his genius commanded the admi- 
ration of every one interested in con- 
struction. His fame spread abroad, 
and the Emperor Nicholas I. of 
Russia made him a flattering offer to 
undertake the construction of the 
contemplated railroad between Mos- 
cow and St. Petersburg, the route of 
which had ‘not even received a pre- 
liminary survey. Lieutenant Whist- 
ler accepted this enormous undertak- 
ing, and went to Russia with his 
family in the winter of 1842, taking 
up his residence in St. Petersburg. In 
a letter to his son, which came to the 
writer's notice years after, Lieutenant 
Whistler described his presentation 
to the Emperor, concluding: 

“The Emperor is a very fine looking 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON WHISTLER 


man, very nittch like General Scott, 
but the general never treated me with 
half the consideration that the Em- 
peror did....There is that about him 
that enables me at once to enter upon 
a conversation and tell him all I know 
upon the points of his inquiries with 
as much ease as I could have talked 
with any private gentleman. I verily 
believe I never said ‘your majesty’ 
once. I described to him the whole 
of the road, its principal difficulties 
and how they might be overcome. 
He seemed much interested, often 
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questioned me, and was pleased to 
say, shaking hands with me, as we 
parted, ‘I am sure, sir, you will do 
it right,’ to which IT replied, “You are 
very kind, sir, and if you think it well 
done when it ts done, I shall be proud 
of your approbation.’ ’ 

These years in St. Petersburg were 
very happy ones. It was there that 
a little daughter was born. The 
Whistlers entertained extensively, and 
were the most popular foreigners in 
Russia. Lieutenant Whistler’s salary 
amounted to some $12,000 a year, but 
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there were additional emoluments, 
and the Emperor made him a hand- 
some present when he bestowed upon 
him the cross of the Order of St. Anne. 
Not only was Lieutenant Whistler 
engaged upon the Moscow and St. 
Petersburg Railroad, but he managed 
io find time to plan those invulnerable 
fortifications of Cronstadt which 
turned away the British in 1854. 

In November 1848 Lieutenant 
Whistler was stricken with Asiatic 
cholera, and died the 7th of April 
following. Posthumous honors were 
shown him, and the Emperor per- 
mitted no deviation from the plans 
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formed by Lieutenant Whistler for 
the completion of the Russian Rail- 
road System. 

Lieutenant Whistler's body was 
carried to America and placed in St. 
Paul’s Church, Boston, whence it was 
removed for interment at Stonington, 
the place he called “home.” 

Some years afterwards the Society 
of American Engineers erected a 
beautiful red-sandstone monolith to 
Lieutenant Whistler's memory in 
Twilight Dell, Greenwood Cemetery, 
Brooklyn, New York. It stands by 
the grave of Mary Swift Whistler, 
his first wife. 





Mondamin, the Spirit of the Indian Corn 


By Hefen W. Davenport 


Photographs by Louise and Helen W. Davenport 


HERE was once a youth 
among the Indians who 
was approaching man’s es- 
tate. His tribewas poor, but 

industrious, and his parents were con- 
tented, in spite of all their poverty 
and need. At length the time came 
for the youth to fast, according to an 
ancient custom, in order that he might 
more easily hear the voice of the Great 
Spirit, which was to @uide and guard 
him all his life. i 

So the father led his son away into 
a quiet spot, and built for-him a hut, 
where he could live until the ceremony 





was over. The woods were full of 
flowers and varied plants, and the 
youth began to know and love them 
all,.as he wandered about among the 
forest paths. And he thought that 
he would ask the Great Spirit, who 
cared so well for every little plant 
and flower, to give more food to his 
poor Indians, who only lived by hunt- 
ing and fishing. When the night 
came, he stayed within the little hut, 
and watched the stars that shone upon 
him, thro’ the open doorway. 

At sunset, as the third day had 
nearly passed, a brilliant light shone 
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thro’ the door, upon the spot where 
lav the Indian, too weak from want 
of food for any effort. A noble 
youth, in green and yellow garments, 
with waving plumes upon his head, 
stood radiant in the midst of the 
bright light, and waited for a geeting. 
As the Indian boy arose, responsive 
to his call, the stranger said: ‘The 
Great Spirit of the Indians has lis- 
tened to your prayer and sends me to 
grant, if possible, your wise request. 
Arise now, and wrestle with me, 
for only by my overthrow can vou 
succeed.” 

Weary and weak, the Indian youth 
obeyed, altho’ his first struggling was 
But as his courage mounted 
higher every day, his strength grew 
also, and at the last, he stood victo- 
rious. Obeying, then, the stranger's 
last command, he tore away the green 


in vain. 








THE CORN 


and yellow garments, and buried the 
body carefully beneath the ground 
and left it there for many long spring 
days. From time to time, he visited 
the grave and cared for it, and finally 
it came to pass that, as he neared the 
burial ground, lovely green plumes 
were waving on the field, and he knew 
the promise of the Great Spirit was 
fulfilled. Soon there arose upon the 
spot, a graceful figure, clad in green, 
with plumes upon its head, and bear- 
ing precious fruit within its 
“It was Mondamin, our Indian Corn, 
which, so the legend goes, thus came 


arms. 


to bless the earth and the many.tribes 
that occupy it.” 

Out of their needs and their expe- 
rience of nature’s bounty, the North 
American Indians wove a Folk Lore, 
to which the foregoing legend of the 
corn belongs. The poet Longfellow 
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has immortalized it, in his Song of 
Hiawatha, where it will live on altho’ 
the Indian tribes are passing now 
away. Following the ‘characteristics 
of their race, they made their own 
personification of the Indian corn a 
youth, or warrior, full of life and 
strength, and not a goddess, like the 
Ceres of the ancient times. 

Among the different tribes were 
differing legends, and far back in the 
very genesis of the Indian race, when 
the “First Mother” came to join the 
Father of all the red men of the 
earth, she came as the offspring of a 
beautiful plant, and was herself gifted 
with every virtue. As the years of 
their lives went on, the tribes in- 
creased, and poverty and famine came 
to their children and grandchildren. 
Then the heart of the “First Mother” 








grew heavy, and she wandered discon- 
solate thro’ the woods and fields, and 
nothing could console her. At last, 
with tears and prayers, she besought 
her husband, the “First Father,” to 
slay her, and scatter her body over 
the fields, and then wait patiently for 
the result. Counselled by the Great 
Spirit, whom Indians obey, the Fa- 
ther did as she desired, and! scattered 
the broken pieces of her body on the 
ground. Days went and came, and 
nothing appeared, but at last the 
ground was covered with fresh green 
blades, like grass, which grew rapidly 
into tall and beautiful plants, bearing 
the rich fruit of Indian corn. Then the 
tribes knew that this had been done 
by the “First Mother,’’ who gave 
her life and body to provide nourish- 
ment for her suffering children. 
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When the first white men landed 
on the New England shore, they had 
to struggle against both hunger and 
disease, and the friendly Indians sold 
them measures of corn, and told them 
how to guard the seed and plant it, on 
the following year. Without this 
knowledge of the Indian corn, and 
the supplies sold them by the Indians, 
the Pilgrim Colony, might well have 
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GUARDIAN OF THE CORNFIELD 


perished, so rough and unyielding 
was the soil and climate which it had 
to encounter. In 1620 the Pilgrims 
found quite large corn plantings near 
Plymouth, and Columbus discovered 
maize on the West Indies in the early 
part of the fifteenth century. A French 
writer, describing the villages of the 
Iroquois, depicts the tribe as versed 
in the rudiments of agriculture, and 
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speaks of finding in four of the vil- 
lages, twelve hundred thousand 
bushels of corn. Corn-grinding slabs 
have been taken from the ruins of 
Indian towns in the Petrified Forests 
of Arizona, and in the graves were 
bowls and vases, containing traces of 
the Indian corn. 

The maize, more commonly known 
as corn in America, was carried to 
Spain, in the Old World, by Christo- 
pher Columbus, and from there its 
cultivation spread throughout the 
greater part of Europe, and as far as 
Egypt and China. Its absolute origin 
is not determined, but it is probably 
indigenous to American soil, as 
kernels of corn have been discovered 
in the burial mounds of Peru, and the 
plant has been seen growing wild in 
Paraguay. 

The botanical name accepted for 
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WHEN GOLDEN PUMPKINS GLEAM AMONG THE FIELDS OF CORN 


the Indian corn is Zea-Mays, and 
comes from words which mean to 
live, and bread, or the staff of life. 
Altho’ in England the name of corn 
is applied to rye and wheat and other 
bread-stuffs, in America it is gener- 
ally used to designate the maize, and 
the descriptive adjective, Indian, is 
added or not, according to con- 
venience. 

In the Indian legends of the Mani- 
tou, the maize was always the special 
food of the “Lesser Spirits,” who 
created the earth. When the spirits 
fled back to the gates of Heaven, after 
destroying their creation, because of 
man’s ingratitude, the seeds of the 
Indian corn were dropped to earth, 
and covered by the waters spreading 
over it. 

The seeds took root, and flourished 
in the new werld, which sprang from 
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out the old, and to-day the Indian 
corn grows everywhere in the West, 
where 

“Upon a hundred thousand plains 

Its banners rustle in the breeze.” 

In all parts of the country, the Ind- 
ian corn is largely cultivated as fod- 
der for cattle, and the. sweet corn, 
roasted, is a favorite article of food 
for the people. There are also many 
other products of maize, such as 
hulled-corn, popped corn, hominy, 
Indian meal and corn-starch, so that 
it is now as much the staff of life to 
the White man, as it was years ago 
to the poor Indian, who wrestled and 
threw down “Mondamin, the spirit oi 
the Indian Cern.” 

On one of the small New England 
farms it is perhaps easier to observe 
the growth of the corn, and to watch 
its rapid development, from seed-time 
to harvest, than in the West, where 
everything is on so large a_ scale 





MAKING A SHOCK OF CORN 





The New England farmer often cuts 
his corn by hand, as any machine 
would injure the pumpkin vines, 
which grow all thro’ the corn-fields. 
The stalks are cut with a sickle and 
thrown down, and later, bound to- 
gether in small bundles and fastened 
by the blue joint grass, as it is called. 
This grass is used instead of string, 
because it shrinks as does the corn, 
when it dries, and so holds the stalks 
firmly together. 
are heaped around a structure, called 


These bundles then 
a corn-horse, until a good-sized 
shock is formed, and left to dry upon 
the field. 

The corn field is always pictur- 
esque, from the time of planting, 
when some grotesque figure, or ai 
old, dead bird, stands guard upon the 
field to scare “the robber crows,” 
until the autumn days, when golden 
pumpkins gleam among the shocks. 

There are merry huskings still, in 
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the small New England towns, when 


In the golden weather the maize 
was husked, and the maidens 
Blushed at each blood-red ear, for that 

betokened a lover, 
But at the crooked iaughed, and called 
it a thief in the cornfield.” 


And when the harvest is over, and 
the November evenings come, the 
dried pop-corn is roasted, over the 
open fire, and turned into snow-white 
morsels, and eaten with sugar or salt. 

The many varieties of corn are im- 
proved from season to season, and of 
seed-corn thousands of bushels are 
used, and many changes are made in 
methods of planting and reaping. 


3ut the old, primitive way of bury- 
ing the seed in the earth, and of pa- 
tiently caring and waiting, until the 
green blades appeared, underlies the 
most modern inventions. Of all the 
workings of Nature, none is more 
sure and unchanging, than the buriai 
and the resurrection of the seed, and 
it has become symbolic of all life. 
Among those simple children of Nat- 
ure, who were the first in this country 
to plant and harvest the maize, there 
is an “Old Man’s Parable”: 

“A man is like a grain of corn— 
bury him and he moulds; yet his 
heart lives and springs up in the 
breath of life, the Soul, to make him 
as he was, so again.” 
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A New Light for the World 


Radium Light and Heat Rays, Which May Transform Our 
Methods of Life and Manufacturing 


. By George Ethelbert Walsh 


ADIUM, a metal of the cal- 
cium, strontium and barium 
group, is a chemical curiosi- 
ty to-day, which excites 

more interest in the world of science 
than the discovery of anything 
since the days of Faraday. Not 
even the utilization of the Hertzian 
waves for wireless telegraphy pur- 
poses by Marconi, nor the discovery 
and employment of the X-rays for 
surgical operations, nor the invention 
of the Crooke’s tube nor the finding 
of the Becquerel rays, created so 
much interest and discussion among 
the world’s scientists as the discovery 
of radium by Professor and Mme. 
Curie, two patient, painstaking labo- 
ratory workers in Paris. 

The reasons for this remarkable 
excitement over a piece of metal of 
rather insignificant aspect, other 
than the emission of light reflected 

Epitor’s Notre:—In connection with this interesting 
and valuable article by Mr. George E. Walsh, it is interest- 
ing to note that the newspapers have recently reported a 
remarkable experiment in curing the blind by the use of 
radium. A young girl of New York now eleven years of 
age, who had been totally blind since she was three, was 
subjected to the treatment, and while the sight was not at 
once fully restored, in three days she could distinguish 
objects and discern lights. The radium used in the experi- 
ment was of 1000, 3000 and 7000 radioactivity. Seven tubes 
of radium, ranging from 75 to 7000 radioactivity, were 
placed in several narrow chocolate boxes and held against 
the forehead, base of the brain and temples of the child. 
Then the X-ray was used with the radium and the child had 
a momentary sensation of light. Almost an hour later, on 
her way home, the child saw a car pass her which looked 


like a shadow. Since then she has been improving in sight 
and there seems a possibility of complete recovery. 


from it, are somewhat complicated. 
In the world of science the discovery 
promises to upset all preconceived 
notions regarding the theory of 
atoms, molecules and space particles. 
In the industrial world it bids fair to 
revolutionize our methods of lighting 
and heating our homes, factories and 
mills. 

Radium is a product of the chemi- 
cal laboratory, and to-day it is esti- 
mated to be worth $5,000,000 per 
pound. There is hardly a pound of 
it in existence to-day in all the world, 
and the few pieces are as jealously 
guarded as though they were dia- 
monds. But in probably hundreds of 
laboratories throughout the world 
scientists and industrial chemists are 
laboring hard to manufacture radium 
after some new process which will en- 
able them to realize a fortune and a 
world-wide reputation. 

Radium was extracted from pitch- 
blende by Professor and Mme. Curie 
after a long series of experiments, 
and the price which they placed on 
their product, considering the enor- 
mous difficulties and expense of ex- 
tracting it, was five million dollars a 
pound. In the pitchblende there was 
about 80 per cent of uranium, a com- 
bination which is very difficult to find. 
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In order to secure one pound of ra- 
dium from this combination by the 
slowest and most costly processes 
some three thousand tons of pitch- 
blende and uranium would have to be 
handled. But pitchblende, with such 
a large percentage of uranium, is 
never found free from other ores and 
metals. Usually iron, copper, bari- 
um, and other materials are mixed 
with the pitchblende and uranium. 
making it necessary, to extract a 
pound of radium, to handle some 
five thousand tons of mixed ores. 

The properties of radium are the 
most peculiar of any metal in the 
world. They are chiefly noticeable 
in the emission of strong light and 
heat rays. A minute particle of ra- 
dium sends forth torrents of heat and 
light rays, which seem in no appreci- 
able way to affect the substance itself. 
It does not diminish in size or activ- 
ity, but continues to emit the rays of 
light and heat uniformly. For cen- 
turies radium has thus been parting 
with its heat and light, and its stored- 
up, concentrated energy appears to 
have lessened to only a very small de- 
gree. In this substance we have a 
continuous, powerful stove, lamp, or 
power plant, which never ceases to 
work. 

A very small piece of radium is 
sufficient to light a room or to exert 
energy through heat. Rutherford es- 
timates that one gramme of radium 
possesses heat enough to raise 500 
tons a mile high, or an ounce of it 
should suffice to drive a 50-horse 
power motor around the world at 
thirty miles an hour. 

A small fraction of an ounce of 
radium would light half a dozen 
rooms better than the modern elec- 
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tric light; but the most remarkable 
phenomena of this new lighting appa- 
ratus is that the lamp would never 
need renewing or fixing. The ra- 
dium light would continue to shine 
with undiminished lustre for the bal- 
ance of the present, and probably 
through the next, century. Accord- 
ing to Sir William Crookes a grain 
of radium is belching forth between 
ten and a hundred million projectiles 
of light and heat every second. 

Radium is a chemical mystery to- 
day, but like most other discoveries 
it has a history dating back to nu- 
merous other experiments which 
gradually led up to its brilliant dis- 
covery. There were various co- 
workers in the field with Professor 
and Mme. Curie, and their work and 
experiments helped to unfold the final 

iystery of the interesting series. It 
was known a long time ago that cer- 
tain metals and materials had peculiar 
radiant properties. A group of radio- 
active metals was classified, chief 
among them being uranium. The 
peculiar properties of these sub- 
stances were their tendency to send 
forth heat and light rays under cer- 
tain conditions. In the vacuum tube 
it was found that certain elements 
presented luminosity. It was pre- 
dicted by Sir William Crookes nearly 
a quarter of a century ago that frag- 
ments of matter smaller than the 
atoms of liquid or gas were thrown 
off by this group of metals in the 
vacuum tube. 

Working on this theory Roentgen 
obtained the rays of light which have 
made his name famous, and later 
Becquerel rays were obtained from 
the salts of uranium. Like the 
Roentgen or X-rays, the light ema- 
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nations from the salts of uranium had 
the power to penetrate opaque sub- 
stances. These new light rays were 
powerful enough to effect a photo- 
graphic plate in a dark room, or to 
discharge an electrometer at a dis- 
tance. 

The radioactivity of bodies accom- 
panying uranium was known before 
Prof. and Mme. Curie carried out 
their brilliant researches to a success- 
ful issue, and produced radium both 
in the form of salts anda metal. The 
great scientific discussion aroused by 
the discovery of radium is whether 
matter exists in an _ ultra-gaseous 
state, and whether the atom after all 
is the smallest particle of matter in 
the universe. According to Sir Wil- 
liam Crookes the discovery of radium 
harmonizes the new theory of the di- 
visibility of the atom and the exist- 
ence of the electrical atom or elec- 
trons. According to this theory 
atoms of electricity or electrons are 
floating intangibly, like helium, in the 
sun, and they reach the earth in 
various conditions and masses. 

While studying the radiations of 
uranium, the Curies found a piece 
which displayed unusual activity, and 
they decided that this was due to 
some foreign substance which had 
more powerful radioactivity than the 
uranium. Careful chemical experi- 
ments enabled them to isolate this 
substance, which turned out to be a 
new material, which they named po- 
lonium after their native land of Po- 
land. Still further pursuing their 
chemical researches and experiments 
they succeeded in isolating another 
metal which they called radium. 

The rays thrown off by radium are 
not thoroughly understood to-day. 
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They are similar to ordinary light in 
some respects, but are more like the 
Roentgen rays. They are practically 
without weight, and consequently 
many years would have to elapse be- 
fore the weight of the radium would 
show any appreciable reduction. 
When separated from all other mate- 
rials radium has the power to raise 
and maintain a temperature of 1.5 de- 
grees Centigrade above all its sur- 
roundings. This heat is possible of 
maintenance for a century or two. 
If the hand is held near radium for 
a few hours a skin wound or burn is 
produced, which it has been found 
difficult to heal. 

Technically three kinds of rays or 
emanations are made from radium, 
one of which is the same as the ca- 
thode stream of the X-ray light or 
atoms of electricity or electrons pro- 
jected into space apart from gross 
matter. These electrons are continu- 
ally liberated from radium, and they 
will penetrate lead or several inches 
of wood or aluminum. They are 
shot from radium about one-tenth as 
fast as light travels. They are gradu- 
ally obstructed by air atoms, and lose 
their power and force, but thereafter 
they are disseminated in space some- 
what similar to a fog or mist. In 
time they produce a sort of phos- 
phorescence. 

The second kind of emanations 
from radium are much greater in 
mass than the electrons, and they are 
called the positive ions which can- 
not be deflected by a magnet, as the 
electrons can. They move with the 
speed of light, but they are more 
quickly overcome by the air particles, 
and lose their force. They render air 
as a conductor, but are incapable of 
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passing through material obstruc- 
tions. 

The third kind of emanations are 
very penetrating rays, which are not 
affected by the magnet, and are de- 
scribed as ether waves. They are 
practically Roentgen rays, and are 
produced as secondary phenomena 
by the electrons striking some solid 
body. The sudden arrest of the first 
class of rays in striking lead or wood 
causes the third class of emanations 
to produce a series of pulsations or 
explosive ether-waves. All three of 
these emanations appear simultane- 
ously and continuously, and their di- 
vision in separate classes is merely a 
technical matter of interest only to 
the scientific world. 

Wonderful revolutionizing results 
have been claimed for radium, some 
of which, after all, must be limited to 
the visions of dreamers; but enough 
actual results are obtained to satisfy 
the most radical hopes of those who 
have worked to extend the field of 
our knowledge concerning radioactive 
bodies of the universe. What is the 
power which is locked up in these 
strange materials? Whence does it 
come from, and whither does it go? 
Are we unveiling the mystery of all 
light, heat, energy—life itself? Per- 
petual motion machines were the 
dream of the ancients, and modern 
science has condemned such dreams 
as impossible of fulfilment; but with 
a piece of radium for the motive 
power who shall say that the dream 
of the ancients has not in a measure 
been realized? So far as scientific 
measurements and tests are con- 
cerned the loss in radium in throwing 
out its millions of heat and light rays 
is inconceivable. 





LIGHT 


Every important scientific discov- 
ery of to-day is measured from two 
distinct standpoints. One has to do 
with its bearing upon pure science, 
with no utilitarian purpose in view, 
and the other is more specifically a 
test of its practical use. The discov- 
ery of radium has momentously sim- 
plified many purely scientific prob- 
lems, and it has agitated scientific 
investigators to such an extent that 
it is epochal in its effects. But the 
test of its utility is still to be made. 
There is no question about its value 
as a remarkable agent for yielding 
light and heat if it can be recovered 
in sufficient quantities from the 
earthy materiais in which it is in- 
volved to make its use practical; but, 
like the diamonds made in the elec- 
tric furnace, it may prove too elusive 
and costly to reward industrial chem- 
ists in their efforts to make it of 
value to the world of every-day 
science. 

The demand for radium must al- 
ways be far in excess of the supply, 
and the new industry of extracting 
radium from the ores is one that will 
appeal with special force to the manu- 
facturing chemist. The first applica- 
tion of radium outside of the purely 
experimental laboratories will be in 
the field of medicine and surgery. As 
a substitute for the X-ray machine it 
will immediately be in demand, for 
radium gives a far more uniform sup- 
ply of rays than the X-ray machine, 
and they prove even far more pene- 
trating. The convenience for hand- 
ling the radium for surgical purposes 
will also prove a great advantage in 
its favor. Instead of the large, 
clumsy X-ray focus tube, a glass tube 
smaller than a toothpick, holding a 
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tenth of a grain of radium, can be in- 
serted into any small orifice of the 
body, such as the nose, mouth or 
ears, and better results be obtained 
than with the X-ray outfit. Cancer in 
the nose and ear has already been 
treated and cured with radium, 
which persistently resisted a]l treat- 
ments with the X-rays. 

The successful treatment of other 
diseases with radium is_ possible. 
Even the blind can see this light. 
That is, a piece of it inclosed in a box 
can be brought into a room, and if 
placed near the forehead of a totally 
blind person he experiences a flasi 
of light on the retina of the eye. As 
a germicidal it is a powerful factor 
in disease treatments, for no small in- 
sects, germs, or animals can live long 
when exposed directly to its rays. 

The practical question of using ra- 
dium as an illuminant seems to 
depend entirely upon the possibility 
of recovering it in sufficiently large 
quantities. According to Sir William 
Crookes a single atonr projected by 
radium, when it strikes a picce of 
zinc sulphide, gives light enough to 
attract the eye, and a single grain of 
this substance is continuously belch- 
ing forth ten to a hundred million 
projectiles every second. The light ob- 
tained from a grain would thus form 
an illuminant equal to several candle 
power. At present a single gramme 
of radium costs from $600 to $1,200, 
according to whether any one has 
much of the commodity to sell; but 
even at this extraordinary price it 
would probably prove in the end a 
cheap illuminant. The gramme 
would be sealed in a glass tube, and 
the light would be given forth prac- 
tically forever. There would be no 
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renewing, no repairing, no trimming, 
no changing. The light would be as 
constant and changeless as the sun. 
No known power could increase its 
rays the slightest, nor anything di- 
minish them the smallest fraction. 

Mines of pitchblende, uranium, 
iron, copper, polonium, and even ra- 
dium in combination, are distributed 
in different parts of this country, and 
there are several companies engaged 
in experimenting with the ore for the 
purpose of manufacturing radium. In 
Utah in particular there is a mine 
which is filled with ore that appears 
to possess the required combination 
of minerals for successful manufac- 
ture of radium. In order to extract 
the uranium from the combination, 
the ore has to be finely pulverized 
and chemically treated by several 
processes to separate the different 
metals. So subtle and elusive is the 
radium that after the most exacting 
and expensive processes to secure it 
from its mixture with other minerals 
it suddenly disappears—gets lost, as 
it were, in the process, and is washed 
off with the sand or iron ore. Where 
its presence has been definitely 
known, it has disappeared as myste- 
riously as if wafted away by a magic 
wand. The uncertainty of securing 
it in any experiment always tends to 
heighten the cost and worry of manu- 
facturing it. 

Several methods have been tried to 
secure radium without risking loss 
through some subtle action of the 
substance at any process of the work. 
Constant watchiulness and patience, 
however, are required. The electro- 
scope indicates the presence of radio- 
active bodies in the blend, but it is 
not always able to determine just 
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when it will suddenly slip away and 
pass into the waste material. 

In manufacturing radium a tedious 
process of gathering the crude mix- 
ture of ore, washing, screening, and 
pulverizing it, must be first at- 
tempted, and then by chemical reduc- 
tion one impurity after another is 
eliminated. Gradually from tons of 
ore the reduction leaves a small pow- 
der or sand of scarcely ten pounds 
weight. This residue contains vari- 
ous combinations of radioactive 
bodies, such as barium chloride, po- 
lonium, crude radium-barium, and 
other compounds. All of these are 
valuable materials, worth from a few 
cents an ounce up to several dollars. 
Even radium-barium chloride when 
tested under the electroscope shows 
luminosity of great power. But the 
extraction of pure radium salts is a 
process that may give no success 
until after many futile efforts. 

At Niagara, where a wonderful 
group of electrochemical industries 
have been built up within the past 
decade through the utilization of the 
powerful current generated by the 
Falls, experimental chemists are now 
busy at work in trying to make ra- 
dium by new processes. The manu- 
facture of barium and barium salts is 
a recognized industry there, and for 
a couple of years these products have 
been obtained from the crude ore by 
electrical means, so that the price to- 
day is one-tenth of what prevailed 
five years ago. From the present meth- 
ods it seems as if any substance for 
which several hundred tons of ore 
must be worked up chemically to ex- 
tract a single ounce could never be 
made very useful; but more wonder- 
ful things have been produced by the 


electric furnace, and radium may yet 
come from the crucible as a sub- 
stance that all can use. 

In that event our ordinary condi- 
tions of living will be completely 
revolutionized. Our nights may then 
be converted into eternal day. Small 
suns may be placed above our city 
roofs to shine down continuously for 
centuries to come, which neither 
storm, wind, nor ice can affect or di- 
minish. The light which now makes 
the sun such a powerful life-giver and 
germicide will then be within our 
daily reach, and even clouds and 
smoke will have less influence in de- 
pressing our spirits during the long 
wintry days. 

Besides this we may use radium to 
generate power for working our mills 
and factories, for operating our 
street cars and vehicles, and for run- 
ning scores of small machines in our 
homes. This power will be clean, 
convenient, and perpetual. There 
will be no renewing and repairing. It 
will be as eternal and uniform as the 
sun itself. To be exact, if a square 
centimetre of surface were covered 
with pure radium, according to Pro- 
fessor J. J. Thomson, it would only 
lose in weight one-thousandth of a 
milligramme in a thousand years. 

The pitchblende which contains the 
largest per cent of radioactive mate- 
rial thus far discovered was found in 
Bohemia; but nearly as good ore has 
been more recently discovered in 
small pockets in Saxony, and a dis- 
tinct vein in Cornwall, England. 
Professor Curie has also obtained ex- 
cellent radioactive pitchblende from 
mines in Colorado, and the ore mined 
here yielded twenty per cent of the 
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small quantities and mixed with other 
materials. The best pitchblende, or 
uraninite, is a compound oxide, con- 
taining eighty-one and one-half per 
cent of pure uranium, four per cent 
of lead, and with traces of oxygen 
and water, or sometimes magnesia, 
manganese or silicon. It is known 
now that this form of pitchblende is 
quite widely distributed in various 
mines in this country; but its quality 
ranges from 40 to something like 
7,000 of radioactivity. 

The question of prospecting for 
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mines of pitchblende, rich in radio- 
active materials, has suddenly be- 
come an important new feature of 
our mining life, and every effort is 
being made to test the ore from all 


parts of the country. It may be that 
mines will be discovered which will 
make the gold and diamond mines of 
the world insignificant in valuation in 
comparison, for radium is to-day 
about the most expensive material in 
the world. Not even our precious 
stones can excel it in monetary value 
the world over. 
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How the Yellowstone Excursion Escaped Its Pursuer 


By Frank H. Spearman 


HERE had been some talk 

at headquarters about our 

conductors. '‘ It was inti- 

mated and freely from the 
auditing department that the men of 
the punch were not dividing fairly 
with the company. 

To this effect the general manager 
wrote Bucks, superintendent of the 
mountain division. Bucks filed the 
letter away in the stove. Another 
communication fared no better. But 
there were some new people at head- 
quarters; they had a record to make, 
and they proposed to write part of it 
on our backs. Bucks got another let- 
ter; he threw it in the stove. 

Pat Barlie often and often said he 





u* (Copyright, 1go2, by Frank H. Spearman.) 


recommended no man to drink whis- 
key; he only recommended the 
whiskey. I recommend no rising 
railroad man to burn the third letter 
on the same subject from his general 
manager; I merely recommend 
Bucks. He was at that time running 
the West End. They had tried run- 
ning the West End without Bucks a 
while; then they had tried again run- 
ning it with him. In both instances it 
was different. 

But the next time the géneral man- 
ager was out in his “special” he spoke 
to Bucks on the subject as if the men- 
tion were a virgin touch. Bucks 
muttered something about the general 
character of the trainmen and the 
decent lives and habits of the passen- 
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ger conductors, and finished with an 
incidental expression of confidence in 
the men; that was about all. 

But the headquarters people, who 
were largely Boston, had ways xand 
means all their own; and failing to 
interest Bucks in their hobby, they 
took a tack like this. 

To begin with, the night was bad. 
“A holy fright,” Pat Francis called it, 
and Pat had seen most of the bad 
nights in the mountains for twenty- 
two years steady. It was snowing 
and raining and sleeting that night, 
all at once; and blowing—it blew the 
oil out of the guide-cups. From the 
platform of the Wickiup—nobody in 
the gorge would call it a depot—from 
the Wickiup platform at Medicine 
Bend, No. 1 seemed to roll into di- 
vision that night one reeking sheet of 
alkali ice—soda and frost solid from 
lamp to lamp. 

She was late, too, with a pair of the 
best engines that ever climbed a 
mountain heading her. She had lost 
time every mile of the way from the 
plains, and she was ordered west with 
another double-head and a pusher all 
the way over the Horseback. It was 
because there was a Yellowstone ex- 
cursion aboard. The Columbian Pa- 
cific connection was on that account 
especially desired; and that night at 
twelve o'clock, mountain time, with 
No. 1 especially late into the bend, 
and the track especially bad, and the 
pull especially heavy, it looked—that 
Columbus Pacific connection—espe- 
cially doubtful, except over in the de- 
spatcher’s office, where they were 
being pounded to make it by the ex- 
cursion bureau. 

Bucks was down that night. There 
were many bad nights in the moun- 


tains, but Bucks never missed any of 
them by going to bed. On _ bad 
nights, Bucks, like a switchman’s 
pipe, was always out. He—Bucks—- 
personally appeared at the Wickiup 
to see that things went. The men 
liked him because he was always 
ready to do anything he asked them 
to do. There was an esprit, a morale 
—whatever you call it—and a loyalty 
to Bucks personally, which made our 
men take the chances that pay checks 
don’t cover. 

So, although the Columbian Pacific 
connection looked especially doubtful 
that night, nevertheless there was 
Bucks, under a slouching Stetson and 
an Irish frieze that caught all the 
water coming its way, standing at 
the drivers of the head engine, while 
Jack Moore, in leather heel to jaw, 
went into the slush under her to touch 
up an eccentric with a reputation for 
cussedness in a pinch. And a minute 
later Bucks was walking back to fig- 
ure with the out conductor, Pat Fran- 
cis, how to make schedule across to 
Wild Hat, though, as they talked, 
each man knew the other was not 
thinking at all of how to make 
schedule, but thinking—though never 
a word out loud of it, and hell to face 
all the way up the gorge on top of it— 
of how with flesh and blood and steel 
to beat schedule that night and land 
the uncertain connection, in spite of 
wind and weather and the bureau’s 
fears and the despatcher’s growls. 

And all this for what? To dump a 
hundred or two Brooklyn people into 
the Yellowstone twenty-four hours 
earlier than they otherwise would 
have been dumped, though without 
doubt they would have been just that 
much better off loafing twenty-four 
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hours longer away from their news- 
papers and ferries and street cars. 
Pat Francis listened grimly. A short, 
stocky fellow, Pat Francis. Not fat, 
but firm as a Bessemer bar, and with 
considerably quicker play in his joints. 
He listened grimly, for he thought he 
could domino every play Bucks could 
make when it came to tricks for sav- 
ing time on the Wild Hat run. Yet 
it heartened even Pat Francis, uncom- 
promising and grim, to have his su- 
perintendent there in the storm help- 
ing cut out the work for such a par- 
ticularly beastly pull. 

As Bucks broke away and started 
for the door of the Wickiup, Morris 
Barker—the conductor who had just 
brought the train in—saluted, walk- 
ing out. With his coat buttoned 
up snug, in the comfortable insolence 
of a man. going home, Morris 
stepped to the edge of the platform 
to exchange confidences with Pat 
Francis. 

“Pat, there’s a half-fare back in the 
Portland sleeper. I heard McIntyre 
say at McCloud that some of Alfabet 
Smith’s men are working up here. 
Anyway there’s a cattleman in a can- 
vas coat in the chair car, smooth face, 
red tie, to look out for. He got on 
at Harding and tried a short fare on 
me. I sized him up for a spotter.” 

“Why didn’t you chuck him off?” 
growled Pat Francis. 

“He put up after a while—and you 
bet that fare goes in with an embroi- 
dered report. Well, good luck, 
Patsy.” 

Pat Francis raised his lamp through 
the fog and rain at the engineers. 
Jack Moore coughed suddenly and 
twice, with his hollow whistle. The 
hind engine saluted hoarsely; from 





the rear the pusher piped shrill, and 
Bucks in the doorway watched the 
panting train pull taut up the Bend 
in the swirling snow. And he knew 
as he watched that nothing worth 
considering would get away from 
Pat Francis—not a scheme, nor a 
cut-off, nor a minute, nor a revamped 
coupon ticket. Pat, before quitting 
at Benton, Pat up the gorge and 
over the Horseback, was pretty 
sure to catch everything inside the 
vestibules. 

He swung up on the platform of 
the baggage-car as the train moved 
out, and shook the snow off his cap 
as he opened the door. He set his 
lamp on an up-end trunk, took off his 
overcoat and hung it up. In the 
front end of the car a pack of hunting 
dogs yelped a dismal chorus. Old 
John Parker, the baggageman, was 
checking up a pile of trunks that rose 
tier on tier to the roof of the car. 
John Parker wore a pair of disrepu- 
table iron spectacles. His hair, scant 
where it wasn’t extinct, tumbled about 
his head loose at both ends. His gray 
beard was a good bit stronger in the 
fly than in the hoist and it blew in the 
wind thin as a coach whip; but old 
John had behind his dirty spectacles 
a pair of eyes just asfine as steel. Fran- 
cis opened his train box and asked the 
baggageman why he didn’t kill those 
dogs, and getting no answer—for 
John Parker was checking hard and 
stopped only to shift his whiskers off 
the clip—the conductor got out his 
blue pencil and his black pencil and 
filed them away, took up his punch 
and his trip checks and put them in 
their proper pockets, shifted his time- 
table from the box to still another 
pocket, and picked up his lantern. 
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The head-end brakeman coming in 
just then with a sash puller, Francis 
asked him to clean up the globe. 

While the brakeman fished for a 
piece of waste, the conductor moved 
his wet overcoat a peg nearer the 
stove and spread it out better, and lis- 
tened to a wild rumor old John Par- 
ker had picked up about No. 1’s 
being turned into a strictly “limited” 
and carrying a “diner” west of Bear 
Dance. Without wasting any com- 
ment, Pat looked at his watch and lis- 
tened to the click of the truck over 
the fish-plates under foot, and to the 
angry, tremulous roar of the three 
furnaces melting coal to push No. 
I up against the wind, that curled 
like a corkscrew down the long, 
narrow gorge. Then he took the 
lantern from his menial, and strode 
quickly through the vestibule into 
the dirty light and foul air of the 
smoking car. 

“Tickets !”’ 

No “please” that night; just 
“Tickets!” short and snappy as a 
bear trap. He could talk very differ- 
ently at home to the babies—but there 
was no suggestion of kootsying in the 
tone that called for transportation in 
the smoker. He passed down the 
aisle, pulling, hauling, shaking the 
snorting brutes, noting, punching, 
checking under the rays of his lamp, 
until the last man was passed, and he 
walked into the chair car. There 
was only one “go-back,” a sleepy 
Italian who couldn’t—even after he 
had been jerked out of his seat and 
turned upside down and inside out, 
and shaken and cursed—still he 
couldn’t find his ticket. So Pat Fran- 
cis passed him with the shocking in- 
timation which amounted to an as- 
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surance, that if he didn’t find it by the 
time he got back he would throw him 
off. 

The transportation on No. I was 
mostly through tickets and required 
only ordinary care as to the date lim- 
its; not much scalper’s stuff turned 
up on the west-bound. Pat called 
again as he closed the door of the 
chair car behind him a shade less 
harshly for tickets, because one natu- 
rally respects more people who ride in 
the chair car—and then there are 
women. One speaks more civilly to 
women passengers, but scans their 
transportation more carefully. How- 
ever, he wasn’t thinking of women’s 
wiles as he quietly roused the sleepers 
and asked for their credentials. They 
were worn, tired-looking women; 
haggard, a good many of them, from 
catnaps snatched in the specially de- 
vised discomfort chairs, while their 
more fortunate sisters slept peacefully 
back in the hair-mattressed Pullman 
berths. He was thinking solely, as 
he mechanically went through the 
checking operations, of a cattleman in 
a canvas coat, smooth face and red 
tie, who should by rights be now half 
way down the car, just ahead of him. 
But the conductor Francis didn’t 
look. His eyes never rose beyond the 
passenger under his nose, for in front 
of a company detective the hate and 
the curiosity are all concealed; the 
conductor is strictly on dress parade 
with a sting in his right arm that he 
would like to land directly under the 
spotter’s ear. 

A shabby travelling man—a cigar 
man—handed up a local ticket. It 
was for Antelope Gap. Pat Francis 
looked at it for a minute before he 
punched it and stuck it in his pocket. 
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“We don’t stop at Antelope Gap to- 
night,” said he shortly. 

“Don’t stop?” echoed the cigar 
man, wide awake in a fraction of a 


second. “Vy, since ven? Day tolt 
me you dit,” he cried in the most in- 
jured tone on the train. 

“Can’t help it.” 

“But vy-e?” 

“T’m late.” 

“Bud y’ god-do!” cried the cigar 
man, raising a note of absolute terror, 
as Pat Francis passed calmly on with- 
out attempting to controvert the con- 
fidence of the drummer. 

“Ain’t you god do?” appealed the 
latter, weakening a bit as he realized 
he was up against a quiet man and 
hard. 

“Not on local transportation. Tick- 
ets!” he continued to the next. 

But the cigar man happily came of 
a race that does not uncomplainingly 
submit, and he kicked vociferously, 
as Pat Francis expected he would. 
3y the time the excited salesman had 
woke everybody up in his end of the 
car and worked himself into a lather, 
Pat came at him with a proposition. 

“Where are you going from Ante- 
lope ?” 

“Vild Hat.” 

“What’s the matter with going up 
to Wild Hat to-night and I’ll give you 
a train check back to Antelope on 2 
to-morrow, then you can get back on 
71 to the Bend?” 

The injured man considered quick- 
ly, accepted speedily. Two hundred 
miles for nothing. “My frient! Haff 
a cigar, aber don forgod my dransbor- 
dation back, vill you?” The conduc- 
tor nodded as he took the cigar stoi- 
cally and moved on. It was one stop 
saved, and the Antelope stop was a 
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terror any time with a big train like 
No. I. 

Francis had reached the rear of the 
chair car, when he had an impression 
he had forgotten something. He 
stopped to think. The cattleman! 
Turning, he looked back sharply over 
the passengers. He even walked 
slowly back through the car looking 
for the fellow. There was no cattle- 
man in sight, and walking back, 
Francis dismissed him with the con- 
clusion that he must have gotten off 
at the Bend and at once the air in the 
chair car smelt fresher and cleaner. 
Into the sleepers then—that was easy. 
Only to take the batch of envelopes 
from each porter or conductor, and 
tear off the coupons and in the Port- 
land sleeper a half-fare, which meant 
only a little row with the tactless man 
who had gone into a bitter discussion 
with a conductor the day before away 
back at the Missouri River, as to 
whether his boy should pay fare. In- 
stead of gracefully paying when 
called on, he had abused the conduc- 
tor, who, maybe because there was a 
“spotter” sitting by, had felt com- 
pelled for self-protection to collect the 
half rate. But in retaliation for the 
abuse the conductor had reported to 
the next conductor a half fare in the 
Portland sleeper, and thus started an 
endless chain of annoyance that would 
haunt the traveller all the way to the 
coast. But sometime travellers will 
study tact, and forswear abuse and its 
penalties. 

Conductor Francis, finishing the 
string of loaded Pullmans, sat down 
in the smoking room of the last car 
with the hind end brakeman to 
straighten out his collections. The 
headlight of the pusher threw in a 
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yellow dazzle of light on them, and 
the continuous cut of its fire boomed 
from the stack. Pat Francis, setting 
down his lamp, began to sniff. 

“Smell anything?” he asked pres- 
ently of his companion. 

“No,” answered the brakeman, 
drawing his head from the curtain 
hood under which he had been look- 
ing out into the storm. 

“Something here don’t smell right,” 
said Francis shortly, sorting his tick- 
ets. “Where are we?” 

“Getting out of the gorge.” 

Francis looked at his watch. “Is 
Jack holding his own?” ventured the 
brakeman. 

“Just about.” 

“Stop at Antelope to-night?” 

“Not on your life.” 

“Red Cloud?” 

“Not to-night.” 

“How about the pusher?” 

“All the way over the Horseback 
to-night.” 

“That’s the stuff.” 

“That’s Bucks. Bucks is the stuff,” 
said Pat Francis, arbitrarily picking 
up his lamp to go forward. Two 
minutes later he was in the smoker, 
bending over the Italian and shaking 
him. 

“Got your ticket, Tony?” 

“No gotta ticket.” 

“Money ?” 

“No gotta d’ mun.” 

“Come on, then!” Francis gripped 
him by the collar. 

“Whata do?” 

“Throw you off.” 

The Italian drew back to resist. 
They parleyed a moment longer, only 
because Francis was bluffing. If he 
had meant to stop the train at any 
point he would have said nothing— 


simply dragged the fellow out by the 
hair. 

At last the Italian produced three 
dollars and a half. It was only 
enough to check him to Red Cloud. 
He wanted to go through, and the 
fare was eleven dollars and twenty 
cents. 

The silent conductor stuck the 
money in his pocket and drew his 
cash fare slips. Just then the pusher 
whistled a stop signal. Francis 
started, suddenly furious at the 
sound. Shoving the slips into his 
pocket, he hurried to the vestibule and 
put his head angrily out. Ahead he 
saw only old John Parker’s lamp and 
streamers. John had slid his door 
before Francis could open the vesti- 
bule. That was why the conductor 
loved him, because nobody, not even 
himself, ever got ahead of John. 
When Francis poked his head out to 
look for trouble, John Parker’s head 
was already in the wind inspecting 
the trouble, which came this time 
from the hind end. Looking back, 
Francis saw a blaze leaping from a 
journal box. 

“Just as I expected,” he murmured, 
with a freezing word. “That hind 
end man couldn’t smell a tar bucket 
if you stuck his head into it. Get 
your grease, John!” he shouted to the 
old baggageman, “and a pair of 
brasses. Hustle!” 

There was hardly time for the crew 
to slip into their overcoats, when 
Moore made a sullen stop. But old 
John Parker was ready, and waiting 
ahead of the stop with a can of 
grease, because John didn’t have any 
overcoat. He hustled bad _ nights 
without an overcoat, for his two girls 
were at boarding school back in IIli- 
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nois. John picked up enough every 
month carrying dogs to buy an over- 
coat, but the dog money went largely 
for music and French, which were 
extras in Illinois; so the girls parlez 
vousd and John piled out without 
any overcoat. 

Pat Francis stormed worse than the 
mountains as he followed him. All 
the scheming to save a single stop 
was blazing away in the hot box. 
Moore, on the head engine, was too 
angry to leave his cab. It was just 
a bit too exasperating. The pusher 
crew stood by, and the second engi- 
neer helped just a little. 

But it was Pat Francis and John, 
with the safeties screaming bedlam in 
their ears, with the sleet creeping 
confidingly down their backs, and 
with the water soaking’ unawares up 
their legs—it was Pat and John, silent 
and stubborn, who dug bitterly at the 
sizzling box, flung out the blazing 
waste, set the screw, twisted it, 
hooked out the smoking brasses, 
shoved in the new ones, dumped the 
grease, stuffed the wasté, and raised 
their lamps for Moore before the last 
of the bad words had blown out of 
the head cab and down the caifion. 
With a squeaking and groaning and 
jerking, with a vicious breakaway and 
an anxious interval whenever a pair 
of drivers let go, Moore got his enor- 
mous load rolling up the grade again, 
and kept her rolling hour after hour 
along curve and tangent to the Horse- 
back, and across. 

At the crest day broke, and the 
long, heavy train, far above the night 
and the storm, screamed for the sum- 
mit yard, slowed up, halted, and 
every man-jack of the train crew and 
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engine crews jumped off to shake 
hands with himself on the plucky 
run—in spite of it all, schedule and a 
hair better. 

“How’d you ever do it, Jack?” 
asked Pat Francis at the head engine, 
as Moore crawled out of his cab. 

“How late are we?” returned the 
engineer, stowing his can and calling 
for a wrench. 

“Three hours.” 

“Beat the time a little, didn’t we?” 
laughed Moore, with a face like a lob- 
ster. “Couldn’t done it, Pat, if you’d 
stopped me anywhere. I wouldn't 
done it—not for anybody. Burdick 
is knocked clean out, too. Are you 
all ready back there?” The pusher, 
disconnected, galloped by with a jubi- 
lant kick for the round-house; and 
the double-headers, watered and 
coaled afresh, started with No. I 
down the mountain side. 

A different start that—a-running 
past the wind instead of into it; a 
sluing that brought excursionists up 
in a tumble as the sleepers swung 
lariat-like around the cafion corners. 
It was only a case of hang-on after 
that, hanging on all the way to Wild 
Hat; and then, just as the Columbian 
Pacific train passengers left their 
breakfasts at Benton, No. 1, gray and 
grimy, rolled into the junction thirty- 
five minutes late and the agony was 
over. The connection was safe, but 
nobody noticed who made it. Every- 
body was too much occupied with the 
sunshine and the scenery to observe 
a pair of disreputable, haggard, 
streaked, hollow-eyed tramps who 
made their way modestly along the 
edge of the crowd that thronged the 
platform. It was only Pat Francis 
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and Moore, conductor and engineer 
of No. I. 

The agony was over for everybody 
but Pat Francis. Ten days later, 
Bucks, superintendent of the moun- 
tain division, sat in his den at the 
Wickiup, reading a letter from the 
general manager : 


Sir: On Thursday, June 28th, Con- 
ductor P. Francis, leaving M. B. on 
No. 1, collected a cash fare of three 
dollars and fifty cents from one of 
our special service men. He failed to 
issue a cash fare slip for this, as re- 
quired; furthermore, he carried this 
passenger all the way to Benton. 
Kindly effect his discharge. Let it 
be distinctly understood that all de- 
linquencies of this nature will be 
summarily dealt with. 

A. W. BANNERMAN, 
General Manager. 


It wasn’t a letter to go to the stove 
—not that kind of a letter, but Bucks 
fingered it much as Pat Francis 
ought to have fingered the clever de- 
tective who turned from the chair car 
to the “smoker” on him and from a 
cattleman to a “dago.” 

Bucks called the trainmaster. Fran- 
cis was west, due to leave Benton that 
afternoon on 2, and, as luck would 
have it, to bring back the Brooklyn 
party from the Yellowstone. And 
the passenger department in Chicago 
was again heating the wires with in- 
junctions to take care of them, and 
good care of them, because the excur- 
sion business on a new line is not only 
profitable, but it is hard to work up, 
and trouble with an excursion means 
a hoodoo for months, and may be for 
years to come. 

Bucks felt especially gratified to 
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know that Pat Francis had the pre- 
cious load, but what about the cash 
fare from Medicine Bend to Red 
Cloud? Bucks knew these things 
couldn’t be trifled with—not on his 
line—and he faced the pleasant pros- 
pect of next morning greeting his 
right bower in the passenger service 
with an accusation of theft and a 
summary discharge. If he had only 
asked me for three dollars and a half, 
thought Bucks sorely. He would 
rather have given his own pay check 
than to have had Pat Francis hold up 
one dollar. 

And Pat Francis, taciturn, sphinx- 
like, was punching transportation at 
that particular moment on No. 2 on 
the run east from Benton. Checking 
passengers, keeping one eye on the 
ventilators and the other on the date 
limits, working both pencils, both 
hands, both ears, both ends of the 
punch, and both sides of the car at 
the same time. 

There wasn’t a cinder to break the 
even enjoyment of the run up to the 
clouds. Everybody was going home, 
and going home happy. From the 
Pullmans—it was warm and sunny in 
the mountains—came nothing but 
rag-time and Brooklyn yells. To 
describe our scenery might be invid- 
ious, but the grade where No. 2 was 
then climbing would alone make the 
fortune of an ordinary Eastern scenic 
line. 

The Overland Freight, No. 66, east- 
bound with a long train of tea, was 
pulling out of Toltec station as No. 2 
stuck its head into the foot of the 
Noose. 

At Toltec, on the day run, we take 
a man’s breath and give him large 
value for his money in a bit of the 
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prettiest engineering anywhere on 
earth. 

Toltec lies in the Powder Range, 
near the foot of a great curve called 
the Noose, because every time an en- 
gineer slips the head of his train into 
it he is glad to hold his breath till he 
gets it out. 

The Toltec Noose is engineering 
magnificent; but it is railroading 
without words—unless one counts the 
wicked words. Eagle Pass station, 
the head of the Noose, looks across 
an unspeakable gulf directly down 
into Toltec, 500 feet below, and 
barely a mile away. But by the rail 
we count seven miles around that 
curve, and without any land-grant 
perquisites, either. 

Every train that runs the Noose is 
double-headed both ways, and now— 
this was before—they add, to keep 
trainmen off the relief scrap, a 
pusher. 

That day there was no pusher be- 
hind the Overland Freight, and No. 
2’s crew, as they pulled out of Toltec 
to climb the loop, could plainly see, 
above and across, the storming, strug- 
gling, choking engines of the tea 
train as they neared with their load 
the summit of Eagle Pass. 

The wind bore down to them in 
breaking waves the sucking, roaring 
cut of the quivering furnaces. Pat 
Francis stood in the open door of the 
baggage car, old John Parker and 
the head brakeman beside him, look- 
ing together at the freight with the 
absorbed air of men at the bottom of 
a well who watch the loaded bucket 
near the top. 

Through the thin, clear mountain 
air they could almost read the num- 
bers on the engine tenders. They 
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could see the freight conductor start 
over his train for the head-end, and 
as they looked they saw his train 
break in two behind him, and the 
rear end, parting like a snake’s tail, 
slough off, lose headway, and roll 
back down the hill. The hind-end 
brakeman, darting from the caboose, 
ran up the ladder like a cat, and 
began setting brakes. The passen- 
ger crew saw the brake-shoes clutch 
in a flame at the slipping trucks, but 
the drawbars couldn’t stand it. From 
one of the big tea cars a drawhead 
parted like a tooth. The tea train 
again broke in two, this time behind 
the rear brakeman, and the caboose, 
with five 60,000-pound cars, shot 
down the grade and No. 2 was now 
climbing above Toltec. 

A volley of danger signals curled 
white from the freight engine across 
the gulf. Pat Francis sprang for the 
bell cord, but it was needless; his en- 
gineers at the very moment threw 
double chambers of air on the wheels. 

It caught cards off the whist tables, 
and swept baked potatoes into the 
bosoms of astonished diners; it 
spoiled the point of pretty jokes and 
broke the tedium of stupid stories; it 
upset roysterers and staggered sober 
men; it basted the cooks with gravy 
and the waiters with fruit; it sent the 
blood to the hearts and a chill to the 
brains ; it was an emergency stop, and 
a severe one—No. 2 was against it. 
Before the frightened porters could 
open the vestibules the passenger en- 
gines were working in the back 
motion, and No. 2 was scuttling 
down the Noose to get away from 
impending disaster. The trainmen 
huddled again in the baggage-car 
door, with their eyes glued on the 
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runaways; the Noose is so perfect a 
curve that every foot of their flight 
could be seen. It was a race back- 
wards to save the passenger train; 
but for every mile they could crowd 
into its wheels, the runaways were 
making two. Pat Francis saw it 
first—saw it before they had covered 
half the distance back to Toltec. 
They could never make the hill west 
of the Noose; it wasn’t in steam to 
beat gravity. Moreover, if they 
crowded No. 2 too hard she might 
fly an elevation, and go into the gulf. 
It is one thing to run down hill and 
another thing to fall down hill. The 
tea train was falling down hill. 

Francis turned to _ bare-headed 
John Parker and handed him his 
watch and his money. 

“What do you mean?” John 
Parker choked the words out, because 
he knew what he meant. 

“Turn this stuff in to Bucks, John, 
if I don’t make it. It’s all company 
money.” 

The brakeman, greenish and dazed, 
steadied himself with a hand on the 
Jamb; the baggageman stared wild- 
eyed through his rusty lenses. “Pat,” 
he faltered, “what do you mean?” 

“T’ll drop off at the Toltec switch 
and may be I can open it to catch that 
string—we'll never make it this way, 
John, in God’s world.” 

“You might a’most as well jump 
out into the cafion; you'll never live 
to use a_switch-key, Pat—we’re 
crowding a mile a minute—” 

Francis looked at him steadily as 
he pulled his ring and took a switch- 
key off the bunch. 

“They’re crowding two, John.” 

The car slued under them. John 
Parker tore off his spectacles. 


“Pat, I’m a lighter man than you— 
give me the switch-key!” he cried, 
gripping the conductor’s shoulder as 
he followed him out the door to the 
platform. 

“No.” 

“Your children are younger than 
mine, Pat. Give me the key.” 

“This is my train, John. Ask 
Bucks to look after my insurance.” 

With these words, Francis tore the 
old man’s hand roughly away. When 
a minute is a mile, action is quick. 
Sixty, seventy seconds more meant 
the Toltec switch, and the conductor 
already hung from the bottom step 
of the baggage-car. 

Pat Francis was built like a gorilla. 
He swung with his long arms in and 
out from the reeling train into a 
rhythm, one foot dangling in the suck 
of dust and cinders, the other bracing 
lightly against the step-tread. Then, 
with the switch-key in his mouth, 
with Parker’s thin hair streaming over 
him, and a whirlwind sucking to the 
wheels under him, with No. 2’s 
drivers racing above him and a hun- 
dred passengers staring below him, 
Pat Francis let go. 

Men in the sleepers, only half un- 
derstanding, saw as he disappeared a 
burst of alkali along the track. Only 
old John Parker’s gray eyes could 
see that his conductor, though losing 
his feet, had rolled clear of the trucks 
and drivers, and was tumbling in the 
storm centre like a porcupine. Above 
him the tea cars were lurching down 
the grade. Old John, straining, saw 
Francis stagger to his feet and double 
back like a jack-knife on the ballast. 
A lump jumped into the baggageman’s 
throat, but Francis’s head rose again 
out of the dust; he raised again on his 
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hands, and dragging after him one 
leg like a dead thing crawled heavily 
towards the switch. He reached the 
stand and caught at it. He pulled 
himself up on one leg, and fumbled 
an instant at the lock, then he jerked 
the target. As it fell, clutched in 
both his hands, the caboose of the tea 
train leaped on the tongue rail. The 
fore truck shot into the switch. The 
heels, caught for a hundredth of a 
second in the slue, flew out, and like 
the head of a foaming cur the caboose 
doubled frantically on its trailers. 
The tea cars tripped, jumped the 
main rail like cannon balls, one, two, 
three, four, five—out and into the 
open gulf. 

The crash rolled up the gorge and 
down. It drove eagles from their 
nests and wolves from their hollows. 
Startled birds wheeling above the 
headlong cars shrieked a chorus; a 
cloud like smoke followed the wreck 
down the mountain side. And the 
good people of No. 2, the pleasure- 
seekers that Pat Francis was taking 
care of—$125 a month—saw it all 
and tried to keep cool and think. 

He lay prostrate across the road, a 
bruised and dirty and bloody thing. 
John Parker, stumbling on rickety 
knees, reached him first, but he spoke 
again and again before the bloodshot 
eyes reluctantly opened. And then 
Pat Francis, choking, spitting, gasp- 
ing, clutching at John Parker’s bony 
arm, raised his head. It fell back 
into the cinders. But he doggedly 
raised it again—and shook the broken 
teeth from between his lips—and 
lived. His face was like a section of 
beefsteak, and the iron leg that stuck 
the ballast last had snapped twice 
under him. A few minutes after- 
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ward he lay in the stateroom of the 
forward sleeper, and tried with his 
burning, swollen tongue to talk to 
Brooklyn men who feelingly stared 
at him, and to Brooklyn women who 
prettily cried at him, and to old John 
Parker, who unsteadily swore at him 
as he fanned his own whiskers and 
Pat Francis’s head with the baggage 
clip. 

When No. 2 rolled into Medicine 
Bend next morning, Bucks climbed 
aboard, and without ceremony el- 
bowed his way through the excur- 
sionists dressing in the aisles to the 
injured conductor’s stateroom. He 
was in there a good bit. When he 
came out, the chief priests of Brook- 
lyn crowded around to say fast things 
to the superintendent about his con- 
ductor and their conductor. As they 
talked, Bucks looked in a minute ovet 
their heads; he did that way when 
thinking. Then he singled out the 
Depew of the party and put his hand 
on his shoulder. 

“Look here,” said Bucks, and his 
words snapped like firecrackers, “I 
want you gentlemen to do something 
for your conductor.” 

“We've made up a purse of $300 
for him, my friend,” announced the 
spokesman, gladly. 

“T don’t mean that, not that. He’s 
in trouble. You needn’t waste any 
breath on me. I know that man as 
well as if I’d made him. [I'll tell you 
what I want. I want you to come up- 
stairs and dictate your account of the 
accident to my stenographer. While 
you're eating breakfast, he’ll copy it, 
and you can all sign it afterward. 
Will you?” 

“Will we? Get your slave!” 

“Tll tell you why,” continued 
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Bucks, addressing the Brooklyn man 
impressively. “You look like a man 
who, may be, knows what trouble is.” 

“T do.” 

“T thought so,” exclaimed Bucks, 
warmly. “If that’s so, we belong to 
the same lodge—same degree. You 
see, there’s charges against him. 
They’ve had spotters after him,” 
added Bucks, lowering his voice to the 
few gentlemen who crowded about. 

“There’s plenty of Brooklyn men 
here for a lynching!” 

Bucks smiled a far-off smile, “The 
boys wouldn’t trouble you to help if 
they could catch them. I want your 
statement to send in to headquarters 
with Francis’s answer to the charges. 
They tried to make him out a 
thief, but I’ve just found out they 
haven’t touched him. His explana- 
tion is perfectly straight.” 

The men of Brooklyn tumbled up 
the Wickiup stairs. At breakfast the 
news travelled faster than hot rolls. 
When the paper was drawn, the sign- 
ing began; but they so crowded the 
upper floor that Bucks was afraid of 
a collapse, and the testimonial was 
excitedly carried down to the waiting 
room. Then the women wanted to 
sign. When they began it looked 
serious, for no woman could be hur- 
ried, and those who were creatures of 
sentiment dropped a tear on their sig- 
natures, thinking the paper was to 
hang in Pat Francis’s parlor. 

In the end, Bucks had to hold No. 
2 thirty minutes, and to lay out the 
remains of the tea train, which was 
still waiting to get out of the yard. 

After the last yell from the depart- 
ing excursionists, Bucks went back 
to his office and dictated for the gen- 
eral manager a report of the Toltec 


wreck. Then he wrote this letter to 
him: 

“Replying to yours of the 8th, rela- 
tive to the charges against conductor 
P. J. Francis, I have his statement in 
the matter. The detective who paid 
the cash fare to Red Cloud was not 
put off there because no stop was 
made, the train being that night under 
my orders to make no stops below 
Wild Hat. It was the first of the 
Brooklyn Yellowstone excursions, and 
Chicago was anxious to make the 
Columbian Pacific connection. This 
was done in spite of No. 1’s coming 
into this division three hours late and 
against a hard storm. At Wild Hat 
the detective, rigged as an Italian, 
was overlooked in the hurry and car- 
ried by. While no cash-fare slip was 
issued, the fare was turned in by Con- 
ductor Francis to the auditor in the 
regular way, and investigation of his 
trip will, he tells me, confirm his state- 
ment of fact. If so, I think you will 
agree with me that he is relieved of 
any suspicion of dishonesty in the 
matter. I have, nevertheless, cau- 
tioned him on his failure to hand the 
passenger a fare-voucher, and have 
informed him that his explanation 
was entirely satisfactory ; in fact, after 
the affair at Toltec, he deserves a 
great deal more from the company. 
By request of the Brooklyn excur- 
sionists, I inclose an expression of 
their opinion of Conductor Francis’s 
jump from No. 2 to set the Toltec 
switch. All of which is respectfully 
submitted. 3 F. Bucks, 


“Superintendent.” 
Pat Francis is still running passen- 


ger. But Alfabet Smith’s men work 
more now on the East End. 
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FASTEST TROTTER IN THE WORLD'S HISTORY 


HE two-minute trotter has 
come. A few years ago 
the most experienced horse- 


men of the country would 
have ridiculed the idea of such a 
record, but gradually the figures 
have been dropping, dropping, until 
this remarkable time is reached. Lou 
Dillon is the trotter ; Readyille, Mass., 
August 24, the track and date. 
Have our horses then improved so 
wonderfully since the day in 1856 
when Flora Temple won enduring 
fame by trotting a mile in 2.24 1-2? 
[t is an open question. Fifty years 
ago the trotter was hampered with 
heavy shoes and bulky harness and 
dragged behind a big wooden- 
wheeled, iron-tired gig. To-day the 
shoes are light as skill can make them, 
the harness is a web, and the sulky is 
a skeleton on pneumatic-tired bicycle 
wheels. Moreover, before the Queen 
of the Turf dashes a running horse, 
to set the pace and stir ambition, at- 
tached to a sulky equipped to shield 


wind and dust from the record-maker. 
Lut with or without all this, Lou 
Dillon is yet a wonderful horse. The 
five-year-old chestnut mare is said 
to be as sensitive as a woman. In 
the now famous race the bell rang 
to stop just at the start, but to the 
astonishment of many the horse was 
kept going. Her driver, Sanders, 
explaining this, said: 

“I didn’t notice the clanging of the 
bell and really didn’t hear it. I saw 
the starter nod his head and that was 
enough for me. Had I moved my 
head to nod, or make any kind of a 
suggestion or a signal, the little mare 
would have noticed it. She is the 
most sensitive horse I ever drove or 
ever heard of. Why, she almost re- 
sponds to my every wish, she is so 
sensitive. By moving my head she 
will immediately change, say, from 
a 2.20 gait to a gait like she showed 
to-day. She is perfect in every way.” 

Last spring C. K. G. Billings 
bought Lou Dillon at auction for 
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Lou DILLON 


$12,500. To-day she is worth a hun- 
dred thousand dollars to him. She is 
the first horse to trot to championship 
in a first season on the turf; she is the 
youngest horse to obtain the record, 
and she is the only trotting champion 
that never appeared in a race. 

We all remember Dexter when 
Budd Doble drove him to 2.17% at 
Buffalo. That was eleven years after 


Flora Temple had set the pace. 
Then came Goldsmith Maid in 2.14, 
followed by Rarus in 2.13%, by St. 
Julien in 2.11%, and next by the 
great Maud S. in 2.0834. Jay-Eye- 
See, Sunol, Nancy Hanks, Alix, The 
Abbot gradually lowered the mark 
until Cresceus won the crown at 
2.02%, and held it up to the day 
Lou Dillon made her record. 


THE ARTHUR MONUMENT 


A simple but noteworthy ceremony 
took place August 20, 1903, in the 
dedication of a granite monument 
marking the site of the birthplace of 
the late President Chester A. Arthur 
at Fairfield, Vt. It was an event 
significant of the esteem in which is 
held the memory of a worthy, if per- 
haps not a great President—one 
whose accession to the presidency 
occurred under the same sad and 
painful circumstances as made pos- 
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sible the accession of President 
Roosevelt. 

In a lengthy address delivered at 
the dedication, former Senator Wil- 
liam E. Chandler of New Hampshire, 
who was Secretary of the Navy in 
Arthur’s Cabinet, reviewed the chief 
events of Arthur’s life. Arthur was 
particularly fortunate in having, as 
Senator Chandler phrased it, “a 
patient, noble father, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Arthur, who was a clergyman, 
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an author, and for a time the princi- 
pal of a country academy at Willis- 
ton, Vermont, and who spared no 
pains in the instruction of his oldest 
boy.” 

President Arthur’s salient charac- 
teristics undoubtedly were kindliness 
and integrity, and the capacity of 
winning the love and admiration of 
those who knew him as he was. 

“The whole service of President 
Arthur,” said Senator Chandler, 
“seems to have been performed with 
wisdom and ability. Between his 
participation on October 19, 1881, in 
the dedication of the Yorktown 
Monument and his address as a part 
of the ceremonies attending the com- 
pletion of the Washington Monument 
on February 21, 1885, there was a 
long line of administrative acts, none 
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of which have been severely criticised 
or justly condemned from any 
quarter.” 





GENERAL ALGER 


In connection with the Detroit 
celebration, of which mention is made 
elsewhere in these pages, the name of 
General Russell A. Alger, a citizen of 
whom Detroit is deservedly proud, 
comes prominently before the public. 

In reviewing the life of General 
Alger, one is impressed no less by the 
qualities of rugged strength and in- 
dependence in his character than by 
the manifold services he has rendered 
his country. General Alger’s Civil 
War record alone is one of distin- 
guished bravery. 





He is essentially a type of the “self- 
made” man. Born on an Ohio farm, 
left an orphan at eleven years of age, 
his early life was one of struggle. 
Like so many other famous men, he 
chose the profession of law, but later 
gave it up to engage in the lumber 
business. At the opening of the Civil 
War, he was mustered into the ser- 
vice of the United States as captain 
of a company. His rise in the service 
was rapid, his gallant and meritorious 
record being too well known to be re- 
capitulated here. In all, he took part 
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in sixty-six battles and skirmishes 
during the War of the Rebellion. 
Major-General Alger stands among 
the leading veterans of the Civil War. 
In 1889, he was unanimously chosen 
commander-in-chief of the G. A. R. 
for the ensuing year. 

In 1865 he settled in Detroit. In 
business he has met with conspicu- 
ous success, being connected with vast 
lumber interests. Everybody knows 
more or less of his identification with 
politics and his work as Secretary 
of War during the recent Spanish 
War. 

General Alger was appointed to 
the vacancy caused by the death of 
Senator McMillan in the United 
States Senate, and in 1903 was elected 
to that high office. His term expires 
March 3, 1907. 





SIR GILBERT AND LADY CARTER 


And so another persuasive Eng- 
lishman has won for himself a fair 
American bride. And this time she 
is from Boston. The lucky man is 
Sir Gilbert Thomas Carter, K. C. M. 
G., governor and commander-in-chief 
of the Bahamas, who, on August 26, 
was married to Miss Gertrude Cod- 
man Parker, daughter of Mrs. Mary 
Codman Parker and the late Francis 
Vose Parker. The new Lady Carter 
is a handsome and accomplished 


brunette, of twenty-eight years, who 
has been a great favorite in exclusive 
Boston society. Her mother is a 
member of the old Dorchester family 
of Codmans. Sir Gilbert, who was a 
widower when he met Miss Parker, 
is a fine looking man of fifty-five, and 
has several children. 

This international marriage was the 
result of a romance that began iast 
winter, when the bride, with her 
parents, passed the season at Nassau. 
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SiR GILBERT CARTER 


Her father was in poor health, and 
Sir Gilbert, who was also at Nassau, 
was especially devoted to him, and to 
the family. Mr. Parker died in 
March, and two months later the en- 
gagement was announced. 

Sir Gilbert was the only son of 
Commander Thomas Gilbert Carter 
of the royal navy; on his mother’s 
side he is of American descent, his 
grandmother having been before mar- 
riage Miss Annie Gilbert of Virginia. 
After attending the royal naval school 
at Greenwich, he spent eleven years 
in active naval service. A man of 
great executive ability, he has served 
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LADY CARTER 


in important official capacities, which 
culminated in 1898 in his appoint- 
ment as governor and commander-in- 
chief of the Bahamas. It was while 
governor and commander-i: chief of 
the Lagos that the Queen conferred 
upon him the honor of knighthood for 
his successful conduct of expeditions 
into the interior of that little known 
region. 

Sir Gilbert’s favorite diversions are 
gardening, athletic sports and natural 
history, in which latter he is regarded 
as an authority by experts. His pri- 
vate grounds are among the famous 
sights of the Bahamas. 
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CHARLES ELIOT NORTON 


270 MEN 
From his latest Photograph 
Prof. Charles Eliot Norton has 


retired from his office as “Master of 
the Feast” at the annual Ashfield din- 
ner, which he has filled so long and so 
brilliantly. Professor Norton, now a 
man of advanced years, has long been 
a distinguished figure in the literary 
and educational world. For many 
years he was at the head of the Fine 
Arts Department at Harvard, from 
which institution he was graduated in 
1846. He was born at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and comes from fine 
old New England stock. Professor 
Norton received the degree of 
Doctor of Literature from Cam- 
bridge University (England) in 1844, 
Doctor of Laws from Harvard in 


1887, and Doctor of Humanities 
from Columbia in 1888. He is 
a member of the Massachusetts 


Historical Society, a fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, and a member of the Imperial 
German Archeological Institute. In 
literature he has done some notable 
work. He has published “Notes of 
Travel and Study in Italy”; “His- 
torical Studies of Church Building in 
the Middle Ages”; and a translation 
of Dante’s “Vita Nuova” and “Di- 
vina Commedia.” He _ has_be- 
sides edited the correspondence of 
Carlyle and Emerson, and_ that 
of Goethe and Carlyle, also Car- 
lyle’s Reminiscences and Letters, 
the letters of James Russell Lowell, 
and the Orations and Addresses of 
George William Curtis, who, as is well 
known, was his near neighbor at Ash- 
field, and his predecessor as “Master 
of the Feast.” 























From a photograph, Copyright 1897, by Foster Rros., Publishers, Boston. 


FAITH, HOPE AND LOVE 


From the Painting by Mary L, Macomber 


(See page 278) 
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